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TOM THUMB. 
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In Arthur's court Tom Thumb did live, 

A man of mickle might. 
The best of all the Table Round 

And eke a doughty knight. 

His Stature but an inch in height. 

Or quarter of a span. 
Then think you not this little knight. 

Was proved a valiant man ? 



His father was a plough-man plain. 
His mother milk'd the cow. 

But yet the way to get a son. 
This couple knew not how. 
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Until such time this good old man 

To leamecl Merlin* goes, 
And there to him his deep desires 

In secret manner shows. 

How in his heart he wishM to have 

A child in time to come. 
To be his heir, though it might be 

No bjgger than his thumb. 

Of which old Merlin thus foretold. 

That he his wish should have. 
And so this son of stature small. 

The charmer to him gave. 

No blood nor bones in him should be. 

In shape and being such. 
That men should hear him speak, but not 

His wandering shadow touch. 

But so unseen to go or come 

Whereas it pleased him still ; 
Begot and bom in half an hour 

To fit his father's will. 

And in four minutes grew so fast. 

That he became so tall 
As was the ploughman's thumb in height, 

And so they did him call 

♦ Mr. Ellis has given a very entertaining history of this 
learned personage in the first volume of his Metrical 
Romances. 
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Tom Thumb, the which the fairy queen 

There gave him to his name, 
Who with het train of goblins grim. 

Unto his christning came. 

Whereas she plothed him jichly brave, 

In garments fine and fair. 
Which lasted him for many years 

In seemly sort to wear. 

His hat made of an oaken leaf, 

His shirt .a spider's web. 
Both light and soft for those his limbs 

That were so smally bred. 

His hose and doublet thistle down. 

Together weav'd full fine. 
His stockings of an apple green. 

Made of the outward rii)d. 

His garters were two little hairs, 

Puird from his mother's eye ; 
His boots and shoes a mouse's skin, 

'Riere tann'd most curiously. 

Thus Uke a lusty gallant he 

Adventured forth to go. 
With other children in the streets 
^ His pretty tricks to show. 
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Where he for counters, pins, and point% 

And cherry stones did play. 
Till he amongst those gamesters young 

Had lost his stock away. 

Yet could he soon renew the same. 

When as most nimbly he 
Would dive into their cherry bags 

And there partaker be. 

Unseen or felt by any one. 

Until a scholar shut 
This nimble youth into a box. 

Wherein his pins he put. 

Of whom to be revenged, he took 
(In mirth and pleasant game) 

^lack pots, and glasses, which he hung 
Upon a bright sun-beam. 

The other boys to do the like. 

In pieces broke them quite ; 
For which they were most soundly whipt^^ 

Whereat he laugh'd outright. 

And so Tom Thuinb restrained was 
From these his sports and play, 

And by his mother after that 
Compeird at home to stay. 



I 
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Whereas about a Christmas, time, ; 

His father a hog had kiird, 
And Tom would see the puddings made. 

For fear they should be spiird.* 

He sat upon the pudding bowl. 

The candle Tor to hold, 
C({ which there is unto this day 

A pretty pastime told. 

For Tom fell in, and could not be 

For ever after found, 
Fbr in the blood and batter he 

Was strangely lost and drown'd. 

Where searching long, but all in vain, 

His mother after that 
Into a pudding thrust her son. 

Instead of minced fat. 

Which pudding of the largest size. 

Into the kettle thrown. 
Made all the rest to fly thereout. 

As with a whirlwind blown. 

For so it tumbled up and down 

Within the liquor there. 
As if the devil had been boil'd. 

Such was his mother's fear. 

♦ i. e. spoiled. 
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That up she took the pudding straight, 

And gave it at the door 
Unto a tinker which from thence 

In his black budget bore. 

But as the tinker climb'd a stile. 

By chance he let a crack. 
Now gip, old knave, out cried Tom Thumb, 

There hanging at his back, 



At which the tinker gan to run. 

And would no longer stay. 
But cast both bag and pudding down. 

And thence hied fast away. 

From which Tom Thumb got loose at last. 

And home return'd again. 
Where he from following dangers long 

In safety did remain. 

Until such time his mother went 

A milking of her kine. 
Where Tom unto a thistle fast 

She linked wdth a twine. 

A thread that held him to the same. 

For fear the blustring wind 
Should blow him thence, that so she might 

Her son in safety find. 
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But mark the hap — a cow came by, 

And up the thistle eat. 
Poor Tom withal, that, as a dock. 

Was made the red cow's meat. 

Who being miss'd, his mother went 

Him calling every where. 
Where art thou, Tom ? where art thou, Tom ? 

Quoth he, here, mother, here : 

Within the red cow's belly here. 

Your son is swallowed up. 
The which into her fearful heart 

Most careful dolours put. 

Mean while the cow was troubled much. 

In this her tumbling womb. 
And could not rest until that she 

Had backward cast Tom Thumb* 

Who all besmeared as he was, 

His mother took him tip. 
To bear him hence, the which, poor lad, 

She in her pocket put. 

Now after this, in sowing time. 

His father would him have 
Into the field to drive his plough. 

And thereupon him gave. 
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A whip made of a barley straw. 

To drive the cattle on : 
Where in a funrow'd land new 50wn 

Poor Tom was lost and gone. 

Now by a raven of great strength. 

Away he thence was borne. 
And carried in the carrion's beak 

Even like a gram of conir 

Unto a giant's castle top, 
' 'In which he let him fall. 
Where soon the giant swallowed up 
His body, clothes and all. 

' But in his belly did Tom Thumb 
So great a rumble make. 
That neither day nor night he could 
The smallest quiet take. 

Until the giant had him spued 

Three miles into the sea, 
\yhereas a fish sqon took him up. 

And bore him thence away. 

, Which lusty fish was after caught, 
And to king Arthur sent. 
Where Tom was found, and made his dwarf. 
Whereas his days he spent. 
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Long time in lively jollity, , 

Belov'd of all the court,- 
And none like Tom was then esteemM 

Among the noble sort. 

Amongst his deeds of courtship done, 

His highness did command. 
That he should dance a galliard brave 

Upon his queen's left hand. 

# 

The which he did, and for the same 

The king his signet gave. 
Which Tom about the middle wore 

Long time a girdle, brave. 

Now after this the king would not 

Abroad for pleasure go. 
But ;still Tom Thumb must ride with blm^ 

Placed on his saddle-bow. 

Where on a time when as it rain'd, 
Tom Thumb most nobly crept ^ 

In at a button hole, where he 
Within his bosom slept. 

And being near his highness heart, * 

He crav'd a wealtliy boon, 
A liberal gift, the which the king 

Ck>mmanded to be done. 
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For to relieve his father's wants. 
And mother's being old ; 

Which was so much of silver coin 
As well his arms could hold. 

And so away goes lusty Tom, 
With three pence on his back^ 

A heavy burthen, which might make 
His wearied limbs to crack* 

1 So travelling two days and nights. 

With labour and great pain. 
He came into the house whereas 
His parents did remain. 

Which was but half a mile in space 
From good king Arthur's court. 

The which in eight and forty hours 
He went in weary sort. 

But coming to his father's door, 
Hei there such entrance had. 

As made his parents both rejoice. 
And he thereat was glad. 

His mother in her apron took 
Her gentle son in hiaste. 

And by the fire side, within 
A walnut shell, him placed. 
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Whereas they feasted him three days 

Upon a hazle nut. 
Whereon he rioted so long 

He them to charges put. 

And thereupon grew wondrous sick 
Through eating too much meat^ 

Which was sufficient for a month « 
For this great man to eat. 

But now his business call'd him forth. 

King Arthur's court to see. 
Whereas no longer from the same 

He could a stranger be. 

But yet a few small April drops, 

Wliich settled in the way. 
His long and weary journey forth 

Did hinder and so stay. 

Until his careful father took 

A birding trunk in sport, 
And with one blast blew this his son 

Into king Arthur's court. - - 

Now he with tilts and tournaments 

Was entert$iined so. 
That all the best of Arthur's knights 
\ Did him much pleasure show. 



x 
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As good Sir Launcelot of the Lake,* 

Sir Tristram, and Sir Guy, 
Yet none compared with brave Tom Thumb 

For knightly chivalry. 

In honour of which- noble day. 

And for his lady's sake^ 
A challenge in king Arthur's court 

Tom Thumb did bravely make. 

Gainst whom these noble knights did run. 

Sir Chinon and the rest. 
Yet still Tom Thumb with matchless might 

Did bear away the best. 

* The venerable Caxton becomes eloquent in the praise 
of these worthies ; " O ye knyghtes of Englond where is the 
cufltome and vsage of noble chyualry that was ^s^ed in tho 
dayes, what do ye now but go to the baynes and play at 
dyse. And some not well aduysed use not honest and good 
rule ageyn alle ordre of knighthode. : Leue this, leue it and 
rede the noble volumes of saynt Graal, of Lancelot, of 
Galaad, of Trystram, of Perse Forest, of Percy ual, of 
Gawayn, and many mo. There shalle ye see manhode cur- 
tosye, and gentlenesse." See the 'Book of the Ordre of Chy- 
nalry, 1484. And again, << Qblessyd Lord, whan I remembre 
the grete and many volumes of seynt Graal, Ghalehot, and 
Launcelotte de Lake, Gawayne, Perceual, Lyonel, and 
Tristram, and many other of whom were ouer long to 
reherce, and also to me unknowen. But th' ystorye of the 
sayd Arthur is so glorious and bliyning that he is stalled in 
the fyrst place of the mooste noble, beste, and worth yest of 
the cristen meji." See Godefrey of Boloyne, 1481. 

For the exploits of some of the above-mentioned wor- 
thies, the reader may consult Way's Fabliaux, Ritson'f 
Metrical Romances, Ellis's work on the same subject, and 
Scot's edition of the Romance of Sir Tristrem. 
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At last Sir Lancelot of the Lake 

In manly sort came in. 
And with this stout and hardy knight 

A battle did begin. . 

Which made the courtiers all aghast. 

For there that valiant man 
Through Launcelot's §teed, before them all, 

in nimble manner ran. 

Yea, horse and all, with spear and. shield. 

As hardly he was seen. 
But only by king Arthur's self 

And his admired queen. 

Who from her linger took a ring. 

Through which Tom Thumb made way. 

Not touching it, in nimble sort. 
As it was done in play. 

He likewise cleft the smallest hair 

From his fair lady's head. 
Not hurting her whose even hand 

Him lasting honours bred. 

Such were his deeds and noble acts 

In Arthur's court there shown. 
As like in all the world beside 

Was hardly seen or known. 
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Now at these sports he toiled himself 

That he a sickness took^ 
Through which all manly exercise 

He carelessly forsgok. 

Where lying on his bed sore sick. 
King Arthur's doctor came. 

With cunning skill by physic's art. 
To ease and cure the same. 

His body being so slender small. 

This cunning doctor took 
A fine prospective glass, with which 
* ' He did in secret look. 

Into his sickened body down. 
And therein saw that death 

Stood ready in his wasted guts 
To seize his vital breath. 

His arms and legs consumed as small 

As was a spider's web. 
Through which his dying hour grew on. 

For all his limbs grew dead. 

His face no bigger than an ant's. 
Which hardly could be seen. 

The loss of which renowned knight 
Much griev'd the king and queen. 
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And so with peace and quietness 

He left this earth below ; 
And up into the fi^iry land 

His ghost did fading go. 

Whereas the fairy queen received. 

With heavy mourning cheer. 
The body of this valiant knight, 

Whom she esteem'd so dear. 

For with her dancing nymphs in green. 

She fetch'd him from his bed^ 
With music and sweet melody '' 

So soon as life was fled. 

For whom King Arthur and his knights 

Full forty days did mourn. 
And in remembrance of his name 

That was so strangely born. 

He built a tomb of marble gray. 

And year by year did come 
To celebrate the mournful day. 

And burial of Tom Thumb. 

Whose fame still lives in England here. 

Amongst the country sort; 
Of whom our wives and children small 

Tell tales of pleasant sport. 
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II. 

The Murder of the two Brothers, Lewis and Ed- 
muhd West, by the Sons of the Lord Darsy. 

[From a manuscript in the Ashmole Muieum> Oxford.] 

1 N histories of old to read 

He that doth exercise. 
Adventures strange may see indeed. 

Apparent to his «yes. 

. As I myself have read, no doubt. 

In authors many one. 
Wherein the acts hath been set out 
Of many dead and gone. 

Of some which in their lives have done 

Acts dign* of note and fame : 
Aad some have wrought whereby was won 

Notes of reproach and blame. 

And as the worthy to our sight 

Are glasses to ensue. 
So are the others mirrors right 

Of shame for to eschew. 

* Worthy. 
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Of Hercules and Jason strong 

I cannot shew the facts, 
Of Hector eke it, were too long:, 

To name his noble acts. 

Of Achillesand Troilus sure 

The deeds worthy and great. 
It passeth far of uie the cure 

At this tiipe to intreat. 

Of Launcelot and strong Tristram 

I cannot speak this hour. 
Which were alway where they became- 

Of chivalry the flower. 

With those and more which like them were 

In worthiness and strength. 
Which at the last by envy's snare. 

Consumed were at length. 

The cause whereof the truth to tell 

Is easy for to name. 
Even that they did so far excel 

In worthiness and fame. 

Which thing in theme some did envy 

So, for the truth to say. 
That by all means they did apply 

To bring them out a-the-way. 
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Some through guilt and truthless train 
To death no doubt were brought ; 

Some cruelly of jar were slam^ 
As hate the cause had wrought. 

Yet was there none among them all 
Slain with more cruel spight. 

Than one, whom now to mind I call 
Whose name, Lewis West, bight.* 

A goodly gentleman and squire. 

As any in this land ; 
And dwelling was within Yorkshire,. 

You shall well understand. 

I 

I know not well what the cause was. 
Whereof the hate did spring. 

But how indeed it came to pass, 
I will declare the thing. 

Both John and George by name. 

Sons unto the lord Darsy, 
As men whose hearts ieref did fla^ie. 

Void oPall grace and mercy. 

The xvii. day of April plain. 
To make hereof short tales. 

Assaulted him to have him slain. 
At his own house at JFales^X 

« Was called. + Ire? 

X In Yorkshire) nuie miles from Sheffield. 
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Having with them twelve men indeed^ 

Their quarrel to assist^ 
Yet at that time they could not speed. 

But of their purpose mist. 

At Ayton the vii. day of May 

With seventeen more right tall, 
They clid assault and much assay 

Upon him eke to &11. 

But Lewis West, that gentle squire, 

As evidence is rife, 
Did ever more of them desire. 

Not to attempt such strife. 

The lord Darsy yet made behest. 

And did there undertake. 
Between his sons and Lewis Westj 

An unity to make. 

This Lewis West he meant none ill. 

But thought all had been sure. 
But they no doubt went forward still, 

His death for to procure. 

And at the fair at Rotherham 

Appeared very well. 
Which" on the next Monday then came } 

In Whitsua week it fell. 
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Thither rode Lewis West fiill straight. 
And Edmund West, his brother ; 

Twelve tall yeomen on him did wait^ 
His sejrvants, and none other. 

Both John and George Darsy also 
Came thither with tjieir band. 

And all that day about did go 
With him to fall in hand. 

But when the same it would not be. 
They did consult fiill straight. 

And soon between themselves agree. 
Homeward him to await. 

Which done they rode there ways afore 
To Ayeton, three mile thence ; 

And lay in wait with men three score. 
Armed to make defence. 

. With privy coats, and shirts of mail, 

With weapons ot each kind. 
Wherewith they thought them to assail. 
Afore and eke behind. 

Thereof nought wist the brethren twain, 

Lewis, and Edmund West, 
But rode together home again. 

At time when they thought best. 
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But as they rode homeward that tide 

At once withouten let. 
They found themselves on every side 

With enemies heset. 

^^ Good brother,*' then said Lewis West, 
/^ We are, I see, betray 'd, 
• *^ Yet let us now do even our best/' . 
Whereto then Edmund said, 

^^ Whilst I," quoth he, /^ may lift my hand, 

^^ Having my life and breath, 
^^ With thee, my brother, I will stand 

*^ Unto the very death.'' 

• ' • • 

The gentle squire to his men spake, 

Asking of them that stound. 
If they with him such part would take, 

As he would on the ground. 

To whom they answer'd by and bye. 

Saying, ^^ We are thy men 

^^ And with thee will both Wve and die, 

* ^^ Though each of them were ten/' 

i» -~ 

with that, John Darsy forth did break. 

And said to Lewis West, 

^^ I have a word with thee to speak, 

^^ To draw thy sword is best,^ 
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^^ I have no thing with you a-do,*' 
Then said that gentle squire, 

'^ But homewards on our way to go, 
'^ Let us, I you desire." 

John Darsy then to him did say, 

'^ A very knave thou art, 
'^ And or thou pass from me away 

** My sword shall pierce thy heart." 

West said unto the Darsy then, 
" The match is nothing like, 

^^ That ten or twelve against one man 
" At once should fight or strike." 

*^ A gentleman I know you be, 
^^ And so your weight* am I, 

*^ With shame therefore morduref not me, 
« But thus the matter try." 

^^ Come you, and four of your best men, 
^^ At once, and fight with me, 

*^ And further more if you will then, 
^^ To each of my men three." 

'^ And if you chance to slay me now, 

*^ I do you clean remit, 
" And if I chance for to slay you, 

" Thereof do me acquit." 

> 

♦ Weight, i. e. equal. + Murd«r. 
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The Darsys then made no delay, 

With all their rout y-fere. 
But all at once did them assay, 

To slay that worthy squire. 

Who with his sword and buckler strong, 

Against them made defence. 
But that, alas ! could not be long 

Against that violence. 

His sword was broken to his hand. 

Wherewith he manly fought. 
Which his enemies should else liave found, 

And haply dear have bought. 

One pierced there the body thorough, 

Of that right worthy wight. 
Unto his brother's mortal sorrow. 

Which saw that doleful sight. 

Yet clasped he the Darsys twain. 

And cast them to the ground ; 
And had them both undoubted slain. 

Had they not succour found. 

Which him anon from them oflF tost. 

And threw him down aside. 
Who forth withall gave up the ghost. 

And there amongst them died. 
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Yet Edmdii West, his brother dear. 

Bestrode him in that case; 
Till he was fell'd, and dead right near. 

As they thought in that place. 

A. piper with the Darsys was, 

I know not well his name. 
Which cried loud, and said, '^ Alas ! 

" This is too great a shame." 

One of the Darsys heard that word. 

And as a man past grace, 
Pierced him thorough with his sword. 

Right in that present place. 

Which thing once done, they fled indeed. 
With all their band there was, ' ' 

God send all such ones ill to speed. 
And here to live short days. 

The squire, ajnd one of hii men there. 

Lay dead upon the ground. 
And ^11 the rest that living were. 

Had many a grievous wound; 

God send them well to live and fare. 

And ease of all their smarts. 
And for the other sort prepare. 

That which is their desejrtft. 
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Which IS most condign punishmi^d^ 

And death for their offence. 
And give them grace for to repent. 

Of their departure hence. 

A shameful thing it is to ken, 

And also most unfit. 
That ever any gentlemen. 

Such cruel [ty] should commit, 

A warning, lord, grant this to be 

For them to flee such mys. 
Even thou that died yf)on a tree. 

To bring us to the bliss. • 



m. 



THE POOR CHILD. 

Tuflier, ,the author of The Five Hundred Points of good 
Husbandry, and who was born in the reign of Henry YIII. 
relates, that, being a child, and having been sent by his 
father to a music school, as was the practice in those 
limes, he was removed to Wallingford college, where he 
remained till he was seized by virtue of one of those pla- 
cards which at that time were issued out to impres« boyf 
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for the servifB^f the several choirs in this kingdom, and 
that at last he nad the good fortune to be settled at St. 
Paul's, where he had Redford, a skilful musician, for his 
master. From St. Paul's he went to Eton, then to 
Trinity-hall in Cambridge, but soon left the University, 
and at different times was resident in various parts of the 
kingdom, where he was successively a musician, school- 
master, serving-man, husbandman, grazier, and poet, but 
never throve in any of these several vocations. The Five 
Hundred Points of Husbandry is written in familiar verse, 
and abounds with many curious particulars that bespeak 
the manners, the customs, and modes of living in this 
country, from the year 1520 to about half a century after ; 
besides which it discovers such a degree of oeconomical 
wisdom in the author, such a sedulous attention to the 
honest arts of thriving, such a general love of mankind, 
such a regard to justice, and a reverence for religion, that 
we not only lament his misfortunes, but wonder at them ; 
and are at a loss to account for his dying poor,who under- 
stood so well the method to become rich. — See Hawkins's 
History of Music, Vol. 111. 

1 T came to pass, that barn I was. 
Of linage good and gentle blood. 
In Essex Layer, in village fair, 

that Rivenhall hight :* 
Which village Hde by Banktree side. 
There spend did I mine infancy ; 
There then my name in honest fame 

remained in sight. 

* Was called. 
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I yet but young, no speech of toogue. 

Nor tears withal tliat often fall 

From mother's eyes when child out cries 

to part her fro ; 
Could pity make good father take. 
But out I must to sing be thrust ; 
Say what I would, do what I could, 

his mind was so. 

O painful time ! for every crime 
What toosed ears, like baitod bears ! 
What bobbed lips, what perks, what nips, 

what hellish toys 1 
What robes ! how rare ! what college fare ! 
What bread how stale ! what penny ale ! 
Then Wallingford how wert thou abhor'd 

of silly boys ! 

Thence for my voice, I must (no choice) 
Away of force like posting horse. 
For sundry men had placards then 

such child to take : 
The better breast, the lesser rest* 
To serve the qucere, now there now here ; 
For time so spent I may repent, 

and sorrow make. 

♦ « The better brest, the lesser rest. 
la singingi the »ound is originally produced by the actio4 
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But majrk the chance, myself to Vance, 
By friendship's lot to Paul's I got ; 
So found I grace a certain space 

still to remain 
With Redford* there, the like no where 
For cunning such and virtue much. 
By whom some part of music art 

so did I gain. 

From Paul's I went, to Eton sent 
To learn straightways the Latin phrase. 
Where fifty three stripes given to me 
at once I had : 

the lungs; which are are so essential an organ in this re- 
spect, that to have a good breast was formerly a common 
periphrasis to denote a good singer. The Italians make Uic 
of the terms voce di petto and voce di testa to signify two kinds 
of voice, of which the first is the best. In Shakspeare's 
comedy of Twelfth Night, after the clown is asked to sing. 
Sir Andrew Aguccheek says, 

' By my troth the fool hath an excellent breast' 

And in the statutes of Stoke college in Suffolk, founded by 
Parker, archbishop of Canterbury, is a provision in these 
words: * Of which said queristers, after their breasts are 
changed [i. e. their voices brokej we will the most apt of 
wit and capacity be helpen with exhibition of forty shill- 
ings, &c.'-7-Strype*s Life of Parker, p. 9. 
• * John Redford, organist and almoner of St. Paul's. Se« 
Hawkins's Hist, of Music, Vol. II. p. 5^6. 
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For fault but small or none at all. 
It came to pass thus beat I was ; 
See Udall,* see the mercy of thee 
to me poor lad. 



IV. 



THE SYMPATHISING LOVER. 

Written about 1 650. 

J OHN is sick and ill at ease, 
I am full sorry for John's disease ; 
Alak good John what may you please ? 
I shall bear the cost, by sweet saint Denis. 

' * This Udall was Nicholas Udall, styled by Bayle, « Ele- 
' gantissimus omnium bonarum literarum magister, et 
* earum felicissimus interpres ;' and that master of Eton 
•chool whose severity made divers of his scholars run away 
from the school for fear of beating. Roger Ascham tells 
the story in the preface to his Schoolmaster ; and a specimen 
of Udall's elegance both inverse and prose may be seen in 
the appendix to Ascham*s works in quarto, published by 
John Bennet, 1761 
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Her £edr eye jnerciiig, 
My poor heart bleeding. 
And I abiding;, 

In hope of meed ; 
But thus have I long 
£ntuned this song, 
With pains AiU strong. 

And cannot qpeed. 

Alas win not Ae 
Now shew her pity. 
But thus will tBke me 

In such disdain ; 
Methinketh I wys 
Unkind that die is, 
That bmdeth me thus. 

In such hard pain. 

Though she me bind. 
Yet shall she not find 
My poor heart unkind. 

Do what she can ;; 
For I will her pray. 
Whiles I live a day. 
Me to take for aye. 

For her own man. 
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vn. 

T 

THE LOVER'S EXPOSTULATION. 

*Wrilleii ali<mt 1550. 

GoMPtAiN I majr^ 
And right well nay. 
Love goetb astray^ 

And waxseth w3dj 
For many a day 
Love was my prey, 
It will alway, 

I am beguil'd* 

I have thanUofs 
Spent my service. 
And can purchase 

No grace at all ; 
Wherefore doubtless^ 
Such a mistress. 
Dame Pitiless 

I m^her.call^ 










..-^ 



^ J^ me to think : 

/ulierflndl: 

Alas I ^®* 

My heart doth sink. 

Fortune^ paixly; 
Assigneth me 
Such cruelty, 

Withouten guilt ; 
Ought not to be, 
I twis pity, 
O shame to see, 

A man so spilt 



That I should spill 
For my good will, 
I think great ill. 

Against all right; 
It is more ill. 
She should me kill. 
Whom I love still. 

With all my might. 
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But to express 
My heaviness, 
Sith my service 

Is thus forsake ; 
All comfortless^ 
With much distress^ 
In wilderness^ 

I me betake. 



And thus adieu^ 
Death doth ensu^^ 
Without rescue. 

Her * * ♦ ♦ 
I trow a Jew 
On me would rue. 
Knowing how true 
That I have beeup 
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vm. 

THE LOVER'S INDIFFERENCE, 

_ m r 

If reason did rule^ 

And wit kept sc&oolj 
Discretion should take place^ 

And heave our heavinessj 

Which banish'd quietness 
And made him hide his foce* 

Sith time Kath tiriedj 

And truth hath spied^ 
That £Euned faith is flattery 

Why should disdain 

Thus over we reign^ 
And hold me in captivity ? 

Why should I cause my heart to break^ 
By favouring foolish fentasy^ 

Why should despair me all to-tear^ 
Why should I join with jealousy } 
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Why should I trust. 

That never was just. 
Or love her that loves many ; 

Or to lament 

Time past and Sj^nt, 
Whereof there is no recovery. 

For if that I 

Should thus apply. 
Myself in all I can } 

Truth to take, pktee. 

Where never tnith was, 
I were a foolish mra. 

Set forth is by science. 
Declaim, it dot]> e&peirienoe, 

3y the firuit to know the tree; 
Then if a fionbg flutteref^ 
To gain a fidthflil- bver. 

It may in no wise he. 
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' Therefore fasreiwelftittiefy) 
Fained fEiith and jealousy. 

Truth rtky tale shall tell ; 
Reason now shall rule. 
Wit shall keep the school. 

And bid you all farewel. 
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DC 

THE BACHELOR'S PLEA AGAINST 

MATRIMONY. 

I 
% , ■ I 

rwy .:«:.• 

1 HE bachelor most joyfully. 
In pleasant plight doth pass his days. 

Good fellowship and company 
He doth maintam and keep alway. 

With damsels biaye' he. may well go. 

The marritd man cannot do so, ^ 

If he be merry and toy with any. 
His wife will frown, and wards giv^ many ; 

Her yellow hose she straight will put on, 
3o that the married man dare not diqdeiise his wi^ 
ffoan* 
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X. 



CAVEAT AGAINST mLE RUMOURS. 

Written about the year 1550. 

CiONSiDBRiNO this woild^ and th' increase of vice^ 
Strioken into dump, right much I mused. 

That no manner of man be he never so wise. 
From all sorts thereof can be excused. 

And one vice there is, the more it is used. 
Mo inconvenience shall grow day by day. 

And that is this, let it be refused. 
Give no sure credence to every hearsay. 

JLfight women's thoughts will run at large, 

Whether the tale \^e false or just : 
Tidings of alehouse pr.Gravesend bajrge. 

Bear-baitings, o|r barbers shops is not to trust* 

An enemy's tale is soon distrust. 

Ye shall perceive it partial alway. 
To all the foresaid refrain we must, 

T^q £;ive sure credence to every hearsay, 
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Though hearsay be true, as perchance may fall. 
Yet fix not thy credence too high. 

And though the teller seem right substantial. 
And tell but hearsay, why may he not lie } 

Then betwixt light credence and a ton^g^e hasty^ 

Surely the guiltless is cast away. 
Condemning the absent that is unworthy. 

So passeth a life from hearsay to hearsay. 



I ' 
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Good Lord ! how some will with a loud voicCi 

Tell a tale after the best sort. 
And some hearers how they will rejoice. 

To hear of their neighbours ill report !* 

As though it were a matter of comfort. 

Herein ow charity doth decay. 
And .some maketh it but game and sport. 

To tell a lie after the hearsay. 

Tell a good tale of God or ^me saint. 
Or of some miracles lately done ; 

jSome will believe it hard and stent. 
And take it after a ftill light ftshion : 



We hear say Christ suffered passion. 
And man shall revert to earth and clay. 

The richest or strongest know not how soon. 
Believe well pow this for true is that hearsifiy, 



r: 
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XI. 



SONNET TO THE VIRGIN MAAY. 



[From a book eailed ** Speculam Christijaa!;" printed bjr 

Macblinia about 1483.] 



mART mother well thou be I 
Mary mother think on me i 
Maiden and mother was never nonet. 
Together^ lady, sare thpu alone. 

Sweet lady^ maiden clean^ 
Shield me from ill shame and tene^* 
And out of sin, lady, shield thadimeji 
And out of dette for charity, > 

Jiady, for thy joys five. 
Get me grace in this life, 
. To know and keep over all thmg^ 
Christian faith and God's bidding^ 
And truly wynne all that I need. 
To me and mine clothe and feed^ 

♦ Wra^, 
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Htip me, lady, and all mine. 
Shield me, lady, from lieU pyne ;♦ 
Sliield me, lady, from villainy, 
' And from all wicked company. 
Shield me, lady, from all shame. 
And from all wicked fame. 

Sweet lady, maiden mild. 

From all fomen thou me schiM^ f 

That the fiend me iK>t deere^ 

Sweet lady, thou me weere,J 

Both by day and by night. 

Help me, lady, with all thy might* 

For my friends I pray to thee, 
That they may saved be. 
To their souls and their life. 
Lady, for thy jdys five. 

For my fomen I pray also. 
That they may here so do. 
That they nor I in wrath die. 
Sweet lady, I thee pray. 

And they that be^ in deadly sio. 
Let them never die therein. 
But, sweet lady, thou them rede J 
. For to amend their misdeed. 

* Fam, t Shield. i Defend. V Advise, 
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Sweet lady, for m^ thou praj to heaven king. 
That he me grant housel, shrift, and good ending, 
Jesu for his sweet grace 
In the bliss of heaven also a place* 

Lady^ as I trust in thee. 
This prayer that thou grant me. 
And I shall, lady, here by life 
Greet ihee.with Aves five. 
Sweet lady, fall of wynne,* 
Full of grace and god within. . 

As thou art flower of all thy kin. 

Do t my follies for to blin,t 

And shield [me] out of deadly sin 

That I be never take therein, 

And, noblest lady, grant me 

That.my soul for my sin ne damned be. 

* Joy. t Caii»e. :}: Ceaic. 

• • - # 
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xn. 



" THE BALADE OF A SHiyARDE/' 



[From the Kalendar of Shepheavdet* ImprystcB bj MUn 

Notary*] 

** Here before tyme this boke was prynted in Farys into cor^^ 
mpt Englysshe, and nat by no Englyssiie maa, wheiCore 

^ the bokes that were brought into Eoglaode, no man conde 
tmderstande them parfytely and no meryayle,' for'it is im- 
lykely for a man of that,couhtre, for to ituike it into^od 
and parfyte Englysshe as it shuM be. Therfore newely 
nowe; it is drawen out of French mfto Eaglysshe'SlAthe 
Insta^nce, cost, and charge of Bieharde PyMon,' 
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I KNOW that God hath formed me^ 
And pade me to his own likeness^ 
I knoV that he hath given to me truly 
Souliand body, wit and knowledge ywis, 
I know that by right wise true balance 
After my deeds judged shall I be. 
I know much, but I wot hot the variance. 
To understand whereof cometh my folly, 
I know full well that I shall die. 
And yet my life amend not I, 
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1 know in what poverty 
Bom a child this earth above^ 
I know that God hath lent to me 
Abundance of goods to my behoof. 
I know that xiches caUrme not save^ 
And with me I shall bear none away. 
I know the more good I haye 
The loaiher I shall be to die. 
I know-all this iaithftilly^ 
And yet my life amend not I. 

I 

t ■ 

' Jt'know that I have passed 

^Great.part of my days with joy and pleasance. 

;I know that I have gathered 

4Hb&, and also do littlie penance. 

1 know that by ignorance 

To excuse me there is no art. 

1 know that onee shall be 

Whim my soul shall depart, 

Shiici slitil wi3h that I had mended me. 

I know there is no remedy, 

And therefore my life amend will L 
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Sonnet sung before Queen Elizabeth^ supposed^ to 
have been written by the Earl of Essex. 

Sir William Segar, in his account of a solemn tilt or exercise 
of arms held in the year 1590, before Queen Elizabetfa, in 
the Tilt Yard at Westminster, with emblematical repretea- 
tatioDS and music, mentions that Mr. Hale song the fol- , 
lowing song. He also remarks of Mr; Hale, that he wai 
her majesty's servant, a gentleman in that art exeettent, 
and for his voice both commendable and admirable.—-* 
Treatise of Honour, ci\il, and military, lib. HI. cap. 64. 
And Sir Henry Wotton, in bis parallel between the Earl of 
Essex and the Duke of Buckingham, says that a sonnet of 
Ifae Earl's was, upon a certain occasion, sung before the 
Queen, by one HaOe, in whose voice the todJL loine 
* pleasure. 

4 

•»■■ , t. 

AIy ^Iden locks time hath to silver tum'd 
(O time too swift^ and swiftness never ceasing) 
My youth 'gainst age, and age at youth hath spum'dj 
But spum'd in vain; youth waineth by encre^inff| 
Beauty^ strength^ youth, are flowers that fading been^ 
Duty, faith^ love, are roots, and ever green. 
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My helmet now shall make an hive for bees, 
And lovers songs shall turn to holy psalms ; 
A man at arms must now sit on his knees^ 
And feed on prayers that are old age's alms ; 
And tho' from court to cottage I depart, . 
My saint is sure of mine unspotted heart. 

And when I sadly sit in homely cell^ 
I'll teach my swains this carrol for a song. 
Blest be the hearts that think my sovereign well, 
Curs'd be the souls that think to dp her wrong. 
Goddess, vouchsafe this aged man his ri^t. 
To be your beadsman now, that was your knight. 



XIV. 
SONNET ON EUZABETH MARKHAME. 

[From a MS. of John Harrington, dated 1564.] 

fT HENCB comes my love, O heart, disclose, 
Twas from cheeks that shamed the rose : 
From lips that spoil the ruby's praise ? 
From eyes that mt)ck the diamond's blaze. 
Whence comes my woe, as freely own, 
Ah me ! 'twas from a heart like stone. 

YOL. IV. J5 
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The blushing cheek speaks modest mind. 
The lips befitting words most kind ; 
The eye does tempt to love's desire. 
And seems to say, 'tis Cupid's fire ; 
Yet all so feir, but speak my moan, 
Syth nought doth say the heart of stone. 

Why thus, my love, so kind bespeak, . 
Sweet lip, sweet eye, sweet blushing cheeky 
Yet not a heart to save my pain ? 
O Venus, take thy gifts again: 
Make not so fair to cause our moan. 
Or make a heart that's like our own. 
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XV. 



BISHOP THURSTAN, AND THE KING OF 

SCOTS. 

* 

[First printed in this Collection.] 

A. D. 113T. Soon after Stephen's departure for Normandy, 
the King of Scots entered England in an hostile manner. — 
Stephen's government was at this time in no condition to 
have resisted the invasion, and nothing could have broke 

. the storm, but the venerable Thurstan (Archbishop of 
York) working upon the piety of King David. Though 
this prelate was now very old, yet he prevailed with David 
and his son to meet him at Roxburgh, a castle lying near 
the frontiers of both the kingdoms; where his remon- 
strances had such an effect, that the Scottish princes gene- 
rously put a stop to hostilities till Stephen should return 

4o England, and be once more appHed to for a definitive 
answer concerning the investiture of Northumberland. 

See Guthrie's History of England. 

1 H Ro' the fair country of Tiviotdale, 

King David marched forth ; 
King David and his princely son^ ^ 

The heroes of the north. 
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And holy Thurstan fro' merry Carlisle, 

In haste his way doth wind ; 
With many a cross-bearer going before, 

And many a knight behind. 

And many did bless that holy bishop, 

As evermore they may ; 
For well they knew 'twas for holy peace 

That he did wend that way. 

And at the castle of fair Roxburgh 
The king and bishop drew near. 

Their horns resounding o*er the hills, 
Their banners shining far, 

*' Now welcome, welcome holy Thurstan, 

^^ Right welcome unto me, 
*^ And ever it cheers me sooth to say, 

*^ So holy a man to see.'* 

*' No king^ iff welcome unto me, 

" Nor for him will I pray, 
*' Who comes to rat age a helpless land, 

*^ When it's king is far away." 

Oh then bespake king David, . 

And full of wrath spake he : 
'^ Now I swear by the rood, th' English king 

^^ Hath Evermore injur'd me. 
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^ Fro* my son he keeps th* investiture 

'^ Of Northumberland^ his right : 
^^ And ever I'll harrow that unjust king, 

" By Christ in heaven his might." 

Oh then bespake the holy ThurstaB^ 

And full of woe spake he ; 
*^ O Christ, thy kingdom of heavenly bliss, 

" Alas ! when shall we see ? 

•' For here on earth is nought but sin, 

" E*en kings for pride do ill ; 
'^ And when they with each other war, 

*' Tlie poor folk's blood must spill. 

^^ What hath the husbandman done vrrong, 

'* That ye must spoil his grain ?' 
^' And what the poor widow, and what the child, 

^' That they must all be slain. 

'^ And what is the simple maid to blame, 

*^ To be made of lust the prey : 
^' And what the lowly village priest, 

*' That ye so oft do slay ? 

" Ah ! tyrant kings, shall not the Lord 

*' Revenge the poor distrest j 
^^ The simple swain, the helpless maid, 

'* The widow, and the priest ? 
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^' And when the doleful day of doom 

" Shall call ye fro' the grave ; 
^^ Fro' the crying blood of those innocents^ 

'^ What, tyrants, shall ye save ? 

^* Think ye that Christ, (whose gentle laws 

*^ Aye breathe so mild a strain,) 
'^ Think you that Christ (of mercy king) 

** Will free you fro' the pain ? 

'^ Did he not die all oh the rood^ 

^^ And all* for the love of man ? 
" And will he then save their guilty souls^ 

'* Who so many men have slain ? 

*^ Far sooner, oh king 1 would I lay in mire, 

^* Than sit upon a throne ; 
" Far sooner, oh king ! would I beg my bread, 

'^ Than wear a golden crown. 

'^ For shall not the judgfe of all do right, 

*^ At the doleful doom's day ? 
^^ Then what will avail your crowns and thrones^ 
*' And your states and courtiers gay ? 

^^ Now think thee well, oh mortal king ! 

*' And thy ^roud misdeeds bemoan'; 
'f Oh think whs^t will save thy hapless soul, 

^^ When thy pomp shall all be gone. 
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^^ Nor fancy that alms will save thy soul, 

'^ Tho* bounteous they be giv'n 5 
*' N<Mr the rearing of abbies, all rich endow'd, 

*^ Will carry thy soul to heav'n. 

^' Full well I know the craving monks 
*' Have many a one beguird ; 
' ^' And oft, when a man's laid on his death bed, 
'^ They rob the widow and child. 

^' But rouze thy reason, oh noble king ! 

^* Nor heed the cloister'd drone ; 
^' For nothing there is a man can do, 

^^ For bloodshed shall atone : 

'* Save the merits of him, who for our sins 

*^ Died on the precious rood ; 
^' And ever the crime that most he hates« 

' '^ Is shedding of man's blood." 

All woe-begone then spoke the king. 

And the tears ran fro' his eyne : 
^^ And ever I thank thee, holy Thurstan, 

^' For thy counsel so divine. 

^^ But heav'n doth know that from my heart, 
^ ^* I hate to kill and »lay ; 
>^ And ever I hinder my men at arms, 
^^ As evermore I may. 
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^^ And fain would I save the peasant ^wain^ 
'^ And the widow poor distrest : 

^^ And the helpless maid and simple childj 
'* And eke the lowly priest/' 
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Oh then bespake prince Henry brave ; 

As he stood by the king ; 
*' Father, I know tliy conscience clear 

*' As water ft©' the spring, 

" And if, in avenging of our wrong?? 

'^ Fidl many a one is slain, 
" Apd the bloody warrior doth great spoil, 

'^ Art thou, good king, to blame ?'' 

" Too hasty prince," the bishop cried, 

'* To ravage is a shame ; 
'^ And when the warriors do great spoil, 

" Their prince is all to blame. 

^^ Why not go xa^^i your royal foe, 

^^ Like men in open field ; 
*^ And if he will not right your wr(mgs, 

" Then take to sword and shield ? 

^' And not, when our king is far away, 
'^ To ravage the country o'er \ 

" To murder the weak and the innocent, 
'^ And cruelly spoil the poor." 
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Oh then bcspake the Scottish king, 

Like a noble king spake he : 
^^ Oh, I will wait till your king Stephen 

'* Doth come fro' o'er the sea« 

" Then, reverend Thurstan, if thy king 

^^ No more our right delays^ 
'^ But will invest my son in Northymbeiland^ 

" Then will we go our ways. 

" But if, when he's come to merry England, 

*' He will not do us right, 
'* Oh then will I harrow that unjust king, 

*^ By Christ in heaven his might." 

^* Now dost thou speak like a noble king,*' 

The holy Thurstan cried ; 
^^ And now do I welcome thee, royal king, 

'^ Of Scotland aye the pride. 

^f And when my liege shall come again, 

" Then may he do thee right !" 
^^ Or he shall rue,'* cried that valiant king, 

^^ By Christ in heav'n his might."- 

And there, while the merry bells did ring. 

And the minstrels blith did play. 
The Scottish princes and the good bishop 

Did feast for many a day. 
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Full many did bless that holy man^ 

As he sat in the hall^ 
And raerrily sang ; for well they knew. 

He had rescued them fro' thrall. 

And many a husbandman was blith 

As he did reap his grain ; 
*^ And but for Tliurstan, that holy bishop, 

^^ITiis all away had been ta'en ; 

" And I had been kill'd, and mcfny besidiey 
^' With our wives and children all : 

'^ And may heav'n aye prosper that holy bishop| 
*' That hath rescued us fro' thrall !'* 
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THE BATTLE OF CUTON MOOR, IN 1138. 

[First printed in this Collection.] 

After Easter, 1138, the King of Scotland again invaded' 
Northumberland and the bishopries of Durham^ — his de- 
sign was j>robably to draw Stephen from the south parts, 
and thereby to favour the adherents of the Empresi. 
But the noblemen of the north, who all held great baronies 
by military tenures, as90ciated among themseWes to r^pel 
)^im :— «t the head of this association was Thurstan, the 
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bniT« old Archbishop of York : the other barons werey\ 
William £arl of Albemarle, a young nobleman of great 
•pirit, and very active in arms ; Waller de Gaunt, who 
iras yery old, but of great repute, and at the head of a 
strong body of Flemings and Normans ; Robert de Bruce, 
and his brother Adam, who (notwithstanding their personal 
attachment to the Scotch king) brought into tlie field a 
numerous body of brave young fellows, all completely 
armed. Kogtr de Mowbray, though but a child, gave 
great sanction to the expedition by the greatness of hit 
family and followers. . Walter Espec is mentioned like? 
wise upon the occasion; a man of gigantic strength and 
rtature, and accounted the best warrior in the north.— 
The English army advanced as far as Thrusk castle, under 
the direction of the old Archbishop ; but there that pre- 
late resigned his command to Ralph Bishop of the 

Orkneys.* The army by this lime was strengthened by 

several noblemen of Nottingham and Derbyshire ; at last 
they marched as far as Northallerton, where they raised 
the famous standard : this was the mast of a small ship, 
on the lop of which was placed a silver cross, and the 
machine itself went upon wheels, and all around it hung 
the banners of St. Peter, St. John of Beverly, and St 

Wilfred. The Scots army, now advancing with long 

marches, passed the river Tees, and encamped on an open 

plain called Cuton Moor, within two miles of the English. 

Early in the morning the two armies drew up in order 

. of battle, when, after a severe contest, the Scots were 

♦ Matthew Paris says, to Ralph Bi8hop*of Durham ; smd 
this is repeated liy Holinshed and other historians; but this 
must be a mistake, for Geoffry Rufus was made Bishop of 
Durham in 1128, and held the Bishopric till 1143. See 
Beatson's Political Index. 
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. rooted, being laid to have lost ten thousand men. The 
king and his son were left to maintain their ground, at* 
tended only by their own guards, when they made a re- 
sistance worthy themseWes, and at last retired to Carlisle. 
(The Scotch prince Henry is famed in 'history for hif 
Tilour, humility, and the beauty of his person.) 

See Guthrie's History of England. 



1 HE welkin dark o'er Cuton Moor 

With dreary clouds did low'r — 
Tlie woeful carnage of that day 

Shall Scotland aye deplore. 

The river Tees full oft did sigh. 

As she roird her winding flood. 
That ever her silver tide so clear 

Should be swell'd with human blood ! 

King David he stood on the rising hill. 
And the verdant prospect view'd ; 

And he jsaw that sweet river that o*er the moor 
Roird on her silver flood. 

Oh then bespake that noble king. 
And with grief his heart was woo'd ; 

" And ever I mourn that yon fair stream 
*^ Should be swell'd with human blood !'' 
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King^ David he saw the verdant moor^ 

With wild flow'rs all bestrow'd ; 
'^ And ever Fm griev'd that so green a moor 

^^ Should be stain'd with human blood ! 

*^ But more am I griev'd, alas !" he cried, 

^' And more my heart is woo'd, 
" That so many warriors young and brave 

'* Must this day shed their blood !" 

As princely a host that king did lead 

As ever march'd on plain : 
Alas ! that so many a warrior brave 

Should be so soon slain ! 

And first marchM forth the Galloway men, 

Of the ancient Picts they sprang ; 
Their spears all so bright and bucklers strong 

For many miles rang. 

And then came on the Norman troops. 

With English them among : 
For the empress Maude they came to fight. 

To right^that lady's wrong. 

And then marchM forth the Scottish foot. 
And then march'd forth the horse ; 

In armour strong, all those warriors came, 
A great and warlike f$>rce. 
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King David look'd athWart the moor^ 
And prince .Henry, his brave son, . 

And they were aware of the English host. 
Come merily marching on. 

Oh then call'd forth king I)avid, 

And loudly called he, 
** And who is here in all my camp, 

*' Can describe yon host to me V 

I 
Then came a beame, beside the tent. 

An Englishman was he ; 

'Twas not long since from the English host^ 

That traitorous wight did flee. 

*' Now tel> me yon hosts,'* the king he cried, 

'^ And thou shalt have gold and fee — 
*' And who is yon chief that rides along 
^' With his locks so tiged grey ?** 



^^ Oh that is Sir Walter de Gaunt you see, 
^' And he hath^etn grey full long, 

*^ But many's the troop that he doth lead, 
^^ And they are stout and strong.'* 

^^ And wh6 is yon chief so bright of blee, 
" With his Jtroops that beat the plain ?" 

" Oh that's the young earl of Albemarle, 
^^ Leading his gallant train. 
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^^ A more gallant warrior than that lord 

'^ Is not yon hosts among ; 
'^ And the gallant troops that he doth lead^ 

^^ Like him^ are stout and young.^ 



» 



'* And who yon shiny warriors two> 
" With their troops clad the same ?** 

^' Oh they are the Bruces, that in this fight 
^^ Have come to acquire them fame/' 

Oh then call'd out king David, 

And full of woe spake he : 
" And ever I hold those Bruces false, 

'^ For much they owe to me, 

** And who's yon chief of giant height, 
" And of bulk so huge to see ?'* 

/^ Walter Espec is that chiefs name, 
" And a potent chief is he. 

^^ His stature's large as the mountain oak^ 
^^ And eke as strong his might : 

^' There's ne'er a chief in all the north 
^^ Can dare with him to fight." 

*' And who's yon youth, yon youth I see, 

'^ A galloping o'er the moor i 
'' His troops that follow so gallantly, 

" Proclaim him a youth of power.'' 
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^' Younj Roger de Mowbraye is that yoiith^ 
'* And he's sprang of the royal line ; 

^'^ His wealth and his followew, oh king, 
'^ Arc almott as great as thine." 



^' And who's yon aged chief I see 

^^ All clad in purple vest ?'* 
« Ob that's the Bishop o'th' Oricney isfes, 

'^ And be all the host hath blest. 



^^ And all the rest are noblemen^ 
'^ Of fortune and feme each one : 

" From Nottingham and fh)m Derbyshire 
'^ Those valiant chieftains come." 

*' But what's yon glitt'ring tow'r I see 

^' I'the centre o'the host ?" 
*' Oh that's the hallow'd standard, of which 

^^ The English make such boast. 

^' A mast of a ship it is so high^ ^ 
^^ All bedeck'd with gold so gay ; 

** And on the top is a holy cross, 
" That shines sis bright as the day. 

^' Around it hang the holy banners 

^^ Of many a blessed samt ; 
^ Saint Peter, and John of Beverly, 

** And Samt Wilfred there they paint. 
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^' The aged folk around it throng, 
^^ With their old hairs all so gray ; 

'^ And many a chieftain there bows down, ' 
^* And so heart'ly doth he pray." 

Oh then bespake the king of Seots^ . 

And so heavily spake he : 
'^ And had I but yon holy standard, 

^^ Right gladsome should I be. 

'^ And had I but yon holy standard, 

*' That there so high doth tow*r, 
" I would not care for yon English host,. 

'^ Nor all yon chieftains pow*r. 

** O had I but yon holy rood, 
^' That there so bright doth show ; 

'* I would not care for yon English host, 
^' Nor the worst that they could do," 

Oh then bespake prince Henry, 
And like a brave prince spake he : 

^^ Ah let us but fight like valiant men, 
*' And we'll make yon hosts to flee. 

^^ Oh let us but fight like valiant men, 

^' And to Christ's will ybow, 
^ And yon hallow'd standard shall be ouw, ^ 

'^ And the victory also." 

>0L. IV. F 
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Prince Henry was as brave a youth 

As ever fought in field ; 
Full many a warrior that dread day 

To him hb life did yield. 

Prince Henry was as fair a youth 
As the sun did e're espy j ^ 

Full many ^ lady in Scottish land 
For that young pxince did sigh. 

Prince Henry call'd his young foot pt^^ 

And thus to him spake he : 
^* Oh heed my words, and serv^ me true, 

*' And thou shall have gold and fee, 

^' Stand thou on yonder rising hill, 

'^ Full safe I ween the site : \ 
'* And from thence oh mark thee well my crest 

" In all the thjickest fight. 

*^ And if, overcome with wounds, I fall, 
^^ Then take thee, a swift swift steed, 

^^ And from this moor to Dumfries town, 
*^ Oh ride thee away with speed. 

'^ There to the la3y Alice wend ; 

(«* You'll know that lovely fair, 
" For thp fyiittst maid in all that town, 

*^ Cannot with her compare ;) 



H.. 
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'* And tell that lady of my woe, 
'^ And tell her of my love 5 

^^ And gite to her this golden ring, 
*^ My tender feith to piove* 

^^ And strive to> cheer tiiat lovely maid 
" In all her grief and care : , 

^^ For well I know her gentle heart 
'* Did ever hold me dear." . . 



And now the fkigUsh host drew near. 

And all in battle array ; 
Theif shining swotds and glittering spean 

Shot round a brilliant ray. 

And now bothvaliant hosts came near. 

Each other for to slay ; 
While watchful hovered o'er their heads 

Full many a bird of prey*. 

The sun behind, tbp ^rk dsurk clouds 

Did hide each beamy ray. 
As fearful to behold the^woe 

That marked that dplefuj day. 

The thund'ring.Ti^inds of heav'n. arose. 
And rush'd from pole to pole. 

As striving to drowti the groans and sight 
Of many a dying soul. 
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Stern death he heard the shouts of war. 
That echoed around so loud ; 
' And he rouz'd; him to th' embattled fields 
To feast on human blood* 

And first the Pictish race began ^ 
The carnage of that day ; « 

The cries they made were like the st^mi 
That r^nds the rocks away. 

Those fierce fierce men of Cralloway 

Began that day of dole ; 
And their shouts wer^ like the thunder's roar. 

That's heard from pole to pole. 

Now bucklers rang 'gainst swords and spears> 

And arrows dimm'd the plain ; 
And many a warrior lay full low. 

And many a chief was slain. 

Oh woeful woeful was that day, ^ 

To child and widow drear ! 
For there fierce death o'er human race 

Did triumph 'far and near. 

Drear was the day — in dark dark clouds 

The welkin all endrown'd ; 
But far more drear the woeful wreiie 

, Of canii^e all around. 



\ 
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Drear was the sound of warring winds 
That fought along the skies ; 

But far mbre drear the wbefiil souiid 
Of dying warricNrs lilghs. ' 

Laden with' death's unpitying arnr, 
Swords fell and arrows flew ; 

The widowed wife and fatherless child 
That day of dole shall rue.^* ! 



Tea thousand Scots^ who on that Aiprn ' ', 
Were marching all so gay, * . 

Bf night> alas ! on that dreary moor •- ' 
Poor mangled corps ylay. 

Weep, dailies oiF Scotland, weep and wail. 
Let your isighs re-echo round f ^''■■ 

Ten thousand brave Scots that hail'd fte morii, 
Alt night lay dead oh ^ound. ' * 



And ycj fair dames ot merry England,- 
As fast your tears must pour y 

For many^'s- the valiatit Englishman 
That ye shall ^ee^iM) more. 



Sigh, dames of England, and lament^ 

And many a salt tear shed ; 
For many an Englisbman hailM that morn, 

"That ere the nigbt^as de^id^.^ 



:.s:i 
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The Scotfli^tfa^y fled; but still their kiog^ 

With his brave son by his sid^. 
Fought long the foe (brave kiog and prince^ 

Of Scotland aye the pride.) 

The Scots tbey fled I but still the kiog» 
With his brave son, fought full well, , 

Till o'er the moor an arrow yflew-^ 
And brave prince Henry &U, > 

All this espied his young foot pag/^f;^ '>; 

From the hill whereon he stood ; . 
And soon bath he mounted a swift swijSt $t|eed| 

And soon from the moor hath rode. 

And he bat^ crossed the Tees &ir s^^^un,..' . 

Now swell'd with human Vlood ;-. ■ 
T^' afijjghted page he never stay'4> . / ; 

Tin to Dumfries he hath rode* 

\ 

\ 

Fair Alice was gone to the holy kiij^^ 

With a sad heart did 9be go ; : 
And ever sa fast did she <»7t0 heav^)!^ . 

^^' Prince Henry save frpm iwioe T* 

Fair Alice^ §he ]iied hef to the choir. 
Where the priests did chant so slow; 

And ever she cried, /^ May the holy saints i 
^' Prince Heoiry saveAom woeV^ 
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Fair Alice, with many a tear and s^h^ 

To Mary^s shrine did go ; 
jAjid so fast she cried, ^^ Sweet Maiy mild, 

^^ Prince Henry save from woe \" 

. Fair Alice she knelt by the hallow'd rood. 
While fast her tears did flow ; 
And ever she cried, " Oh sweet sweet Savioirf, 
" Prince Henry save from woe !'* 



Fair Alice lookM out at the kirk door. 

And heavy her heart did beat ; 
For she was aware of the prince's page, 

Come galloping thro' the street. 

Again faiir Alice look'd out to see. 

And well nigh did she swoon ; 
For now she was sure it was that page 

Come galloping thro' the town. 

•^ Now Christ thee save, thou sweet young ps^e, 

*^ Now Christ thee save and see ! 
" And how doth sweet prince Henry ? 
^^ I pray thee tell to me," 

The page he look'd at the &ir Aliccy 

And his heart was full of woe ; 
The page helook'd at the fair Alice, 

Till bb tears fast 'gan to^flo^. 
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^^ Ah woe is me !" sad Alice cried^ 

And tore her golden hair ^ 
And so fast she- wrang her lily hands^ 

All woo'd with sad despair. . 

'' The English keep the bloody fields 

*^ Full many a Scot is slain^ 
'* But lives prince Henry J" the lady, cried^/ 

^^ All else to me is vain.— ^ 

'^^Ji lives the prince ? I pray thee tell,** 

Fair Alice still did call : 
^^ These eyes did see a keen arrow fly, 

" Did seQ prince Henry fiilJr" 

Fair Alice she sat her on the ground. 

Add never a word she spake ; 
But like the pale image did she look. 

For her heart was nigh to break. 

,>;The rose that once so ting'd her cheek. 
Was now. alas ! no more : 
But the whiteness of her lily skin 
Was fairer than before. 

*^ Fair lady, rise,** the pii^e exclaim*d, 
^^ Nor lay thee here thus low.*' — 

She answeredjaot, but heav'd a sigh. 
That spoke her heart felt woe. 
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Her maidens came and strove to cheer. 

But in vain was all their care ; 
The townsfolk wept to see that lady 

So whelm'd in dread despair. 

They rais'd her from the danky ground. 

And sprinkled water fair ; 
But the coldest water from the spring 

Was not so cold as her. 

And now came horsemen to the town. 
That the prince had sent with speed; 

With tidings to Alice that he did live. 
To ease her of her dread. 

For when that hapless prince did. fall, 

The arrow did not him slay ; 
But his followers bravely rescued him. 

And convey'd him safe away. 

Bravely they rescued that noble prince, 

And to feir Carlisle him bore ; . - . 

And there that brave young prince did live^ 
Tho' wounded sad and sore. 

Fair Alice the wond'rous tidings heard. 

And thrice for joy she sigh'd : 
That hapless fair, wh^n she heard the news, , 

She rose — she smird — and died. 
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The tears that her fair maidens shed, 
Ran free from their bright eyes ; 

The echoing wind that then did blow^ 
Was burden'd with their sighs. 

The page he saw the lovely Alice 
In a deep deep grave let down. 

And at her head a greea turf ylayd. 
And at her feet a stone ! 

Then with many a tear and'many a sigh 
Hath he hied him on his way; 

And he hath come to Carlisle town. 
All yclad in blade array. 

And now hath he come to the prince's hall^ 

And lowly bent his knee : 
** And how is the lady Alice' so feur, 

" My page, ^ome tell to me.*' 

^* Oh, the lady Alice, so lovely fiiir, 

" Alas ! is tJead aiKl gowe, 
** And at her hedd is a green grass turf, 

# 

*^ And at her foot a stone. 

*^ The lady Alice is dead and gone, 
** And the worms feed by her side 5 

** And all for the love of thee, ob prince, 
*^ That beauteous lady died. 



^v 
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^^ And where she's laid the green turf grows^ . 

" And a cold grave-stone is th«re ; 
'^ But the dew-clad, tnrf^ nor the cold cold stone^ 

*' Is not SQ cold as her.*' - . 

Oh then prince Henry sad did sigh^ 

His heart all AiU of woe : 
That hapless prince ybeat his breas^ 

And fast hi&.teai^ /ga^ilow. 

^^ And art thpii gotie#;:my bweet Alice } 

^* And art thou gone^ he cried: 
^^ Ah would to heav'a that I with thee, 

^^ My faithful love, bad died ! . 

*^ And have I l^t the^; toy sweet Alice ?: • ! a 

^^ And art thou :dead and gone ? 
'* And at thy dear head a green jgraiss turf^ 

^^ And at thy foot a stone ? 

*' The turf that's o*er thy grave^ dear Alice, 

'• Shall with my tears be wet > 
^^ Ai^ tbe stone at thy feet shall melt, love, 

" Ere I will thee foiget J 



ii 



And when the hews came to merry England 

Of the battle in 4e north ; 
Ok then liing Stephen and his nobles 

So merrily marched forth. 
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' And they have had justs and tournaments^ 

And have feasted o'er and o'er ; 

. And merrily merrily have they rejoic'^d^ 

For the victory of Cuton Moor. 

But many a sigh adds to the wind. 

And many a tear to the show'r. 
And manya bleeding heart hath broke. 

For the battle of Cuton Moor. 

4 

And many's the widow all forlorn. 
And helpless orphan poor, 
. And maay's the maiden that shall rue 
The victory of Cuton Moor. 

The lady Alice is lakl in her grave, / 
And a cold stone marks the site ; 

And many^s the maid like her doth die, 
'Cau^e kings and nobles will fight. 

The lady Alice is laid fiiU low. 

And her maidens tears do pour, 
An4 many's the wretch with them shall weep. 

For the victory of Cuton Moor. 

The holy priest doth weep as he sings - 

His masses .o'er and o'er ; 

» 

And all for the souls of them that wereslliiB 
At the battle of Cuton Moor. 
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THE MURDER OF PRINCE ARTHUR, 
(Nephew of King John) in Rouen Castle. 

[First printed in this Collection.] 

AloNO hills and woodlands^ n^any a mile 

Seine ndl'd his murm'ring flood ; 
And, winding, wash'd the stately tow'rs. 
Where Rouen's fair castle stood. 

Drear darkness, with her mournful shade. 

Had spread the welkin o'er, 
.And hid from view th' embattled walls 
* That deckt the winding shore*. 

No more was heard'the voice of man. 

Soft slept each wearied hind : 
No sound save hapless Arthur's sighs. 

That murmurM with the wind* 

From an old^WV of dreary height. 

Forlorn, thro' Gothic girate. 
The hapless^ pilnte Idok'd o'er the flood. 

And moum'd his wretched ftte« 
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** Ye winds^ that roVe the forests free, 

'* Why roar ye as ye blow ? 
*' Ye waves that dash against these towers. 

" Why murmur as ye flow ? 

*^ You winds enjoy the bliss to rovte, 
*^ The s\yeets of freedom kno^ ; 

" Ye wand'ring waves, how blest your fate, 
'* Where'ite you will to flow ! 

" Or is't in pity to Hjy sighs, 
*^ That round thesfi towers ye roar ? 

''* And jou, feir river, dash your wav«s . , 
^^ So oft qgfanst the shore I 
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*^ How blest were I, ye winds and waves, ^ 

*^ If I like you could rove ; 
** Like you could wind my cheerful way^' 

" Thro' forest, hill, and grove ! ' ^'^ ^ •• ^ 

*^ But woe is me, here dqbm'd to waste: 
*iMy life in. hopeless woe ; . ' 

" To number sighs — that stiU must hieav^ 
^* And tears — ^tbat still must flow I . 

<* Full many a day liaA toW jt» jjpfois^; . 

^* Since I have vigWdjfyf ip^Ac^-ii .-'tj i. \ 
^^ And many aday mustj^U iqUfOii^ .V :•. 

^^ Ere my misfortunes ceai$«j. 
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^* My sole employ to count the woes. 

^^ That fill up my despair ; 
^* A mother's tears — I cannot wipe — 

*^ A crown — I cannot wear. 

*^ A lovely sister in my cause^ 

*^ Debarred of liberty 5— — ^ 
^^ A tliousand friends^ or captive madp^ 

^* Or slain in fight for me. 

« 

^< My sleep to me affords no peace ; 

*^ Fell fancy still will wake^ 
*' And doubles every pang of woe, 

^^ My wearied soul to rack. 



^^ Oh then^ with, every care renew'd, 

" I wake right full of woe ; 
*^ Wake — ^but to mark the dashing wave^ 

^^ And hear the rude winds blo\y, 

^^ Then, then, distracted at my fate, 
^^ And frantic with my fears, 

^^ I load the tempest with my sighs, 
^^ The river with my tears. 

" Full many a sun hath set in mist, 
^' As wearied with my sighs ; 

^^ The same my misery, when again 
*^ That pitying sun did rise. 
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'* The gentle moon^ when bright her beams 
'* Upon these towers she throws, 

** Oft' hides her face hehind a cloudy 
" As weeping for my woes. 

*' But yet, were I *mong all my race 
*• Alone o'erwhelm'd with cares, 

" Fd be resigned— ^tho' bound in chains, 
'^ And smile amid my tears. 

m 

m 

*^ But, hapless Constance, mother dear \ 

*^ Thy pangs too well I heed 5 
'* With thine my tears for ever flow, 

^' like thine, my heart aye bleed* 






Sweet Elenor, for beauty &m'd!, 
Damsel of Brittany ; 
^^ I would not live, if that thy woes 
^* (Dear maid) could die with me. 

^^ Ah, would I were a peasant swain, 

** Of humble lineage bom ! 
** Contented would I tend my flock, 

^^ Nor heed the proud man's scorn. 

^ Contented by gur humble cot, 
*^ From mom to eve I'd toil ; 

^* And think right bounteous my reward^ 
ff Dear mother, in thy smile. 
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^^ No tumults then, no murd'rous war, 

*^ Would fright thee with alarms ; 
*^ And, oh ! no cruel uncle tear 

" Thy children from thy arms. 

*' What, tho' no realms should court our nod, 

^^ Nor coronets gild our brows ; 
*^ What are their gold but painted care ? 

** Their gems but glitt'ring woes ? 

'^ in peace we'd share the frugal meal> 

^^ And bless the earth's increase ; 
*^ The rising sun should hail our joy, 

^^ And setting gild our peace. 

^^ And when in calm content and peace. 

'^ We'd past our destin'd hours, \ • 

*^ Some gentle swain should make our/graye,' 

*^ And strew the turf with flow'rs.' 



» 



The hapless prince thus strove by pfaiiits 
To mitigate his pains, ^: 

Till, mad with woe, he beat his breast. 
And howling clank'd his chains. 

The hollow tow'rs, and winding walls, 

His sighs re-echo'd round ; 
The distant hills, in dying notes, 

Return'd the plaintive souqd. 

VOL. IV. o 
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The nighty collecting every cloud 

That formM her darkest train^ 
SeemM to lament the tale of woe 

That broke her silent reign. 

And now^ tho' all around was dark^ 

And stormy rain did fall, 
A boat came rowing down the stream. 

Beneath the castle wall. 

The night-birds scream'd a cry of dread. 
The death-bell thrice did ring j 

And thrice at Arthur's window bars 
A raven flapp'd its*wing. 

Arthur remark'd th* ill-omen*d sound, -- 

And thrice he trembled sore ; 
A|:id thrice he wip'd the clammy drops 

That from his brow did pour. 

And sppf^.he heard the voice of men 
Low wisp'ring at the wall ; i 

Unhappy Arthur, struck with dread. 
To heav'n for help did call. 

He heard the gate crack on its hinge. 

That led to his abode 

'^ Now, heav'n, befriend me 1" Althur cried, 

^^ Fpr this bodes me no gopd.'^ 
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And now rame in the tyrant John^ 

With ruffians all arow j 
A bloody sword was in his hand^ 

A frown upon his brow. 

As dreads the lamb^ when suddenly 

'He sees the wolf appear; 
So hapless Arthur waxed pale^ 

To find his fate so near. 

V 

f 

I 

Then kneeling quick upon' his knee^ 

Ani dropping many a tiear. 
He strove to sooth the tyrant's rage^ 

With many a piteous prayer. 

*^ Ah, spare me, royal uncle, spare 

" A youth beneath thy frown ! 
*^ Give me but life — give me but peace— 

^* And keep my cursed crown. 

^^ Oh let me livie ^mong peasant swains, 

" Aye lost to thoughts of state ; 
" I'll never murmur at the change, 

" Nor wish lot to be great. 

" Oh uncle 1 change that cruel iri^^n, 

^' That dark determin'd brow ; 
*' See, see me, tho' unus'd to kneel, 

*^ Lay at thy feet thus low. 
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^^ (Alas ! what words can I invent^ / 

" His p'lrpose to avert ? 
'^ Oh teach me, heav'a with force to plead- 

^* To* touch his ruthless heart.) 

^' And canst thou kill me, uncle dear^ 
^^ And canst thou make me bleed ? 

^^ And canst thou slay thy brother's child, 
" That at thy feet doth plead ? , 

^* Oh spare me, spare me, noble king ! 

^^ Nor thy own honour stain ; 
' So jshall heav'n bless thee for my sake. 
And prosper long thy reign. 
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'' So shall thy name for. ages long, 
* Shine bright beyond compare; 

*^' And this good act, in honour's rbll, 
^* Be aye recorded iair" ^ 

" No, Arthur,, no ! thou now mnst die. 

The ruthless tyrant cried : 
" Thy boasted title to my c^own 

*' Shall no more wound myijpridfe." 



" Ah, cruel uncle ! tay thy hand; — 
*^ The deed too late thou'lt moai;! ;^ 

^, For well I ween its dread. ei&cts* 
" Shall shake thee: from tl^y. throng* 
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^^.And thiuk^ when death shall end thy days, 

<^ That king of all below, 
" Shall not this deed add to his darts 

" Ten thousand pangs of woe?*' 

^* Enough," the angry tyrant cried, 

^* The night wears fast away ; 
^^ Turn thee to God — ^for thou must die' 

** Before the dawn of day." 

Th' afirighted night-birds scream'd and yell'd 

The dreary tow'r around ; 
'rtie'river left its oozy bed. 

And sought the meadow ground. 

■< ' * . 

Well may ye scream, ye birds of night. 

As round, the tow'rs ye stray ; 
For they^haye slain*ib^ hapless prince, 
, Before the dawn of day. 

Well mayst thou, Seine, from out thy bed 

Remove thy frighted flood ; 
For they have slain the hapless prince. 

And shed his dear heart's blood. 

Yes, they have slain the hapless prince, 

'£re he had time to pray. 
And thrown his body in the flood. 

Before the dawn of day* 



^r^ith '^2^,, »i^ Ae curse of heav'n. 



XVIII. 
PRINCE EDWARD AND ADAM GORDON. 

[First printed in this Collftction.] 

The rahject of this ballad is taken from the history of 
England, the latter part of the reign of Henry the Third. 

1 o Adam Gordon^s gloomy haunt 

Prince Edward wound his way : 
^^ And could I meet with that bold outlaw, 
^' In the wold where he doth lay !'* 

Prince Edward boldly wound his way 

The briars and bogs among : 
" And could I but find that bold outlaw, 

^^ His life should pot be long. 
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^^ For he hath harrowed merry Hampshire^ 

^^ And many a spoil possest ; 
^^ A bolder outlaw than this wight 

*^ Ne^er trod by east and west. 

" And now come on, my merry men all, 

*^ Nor heed, the dreary way ; 
*^ For could I but meet that bold outlaw, 

" Full soon I would him slay. 

^^ And when we meet in hardy fight, 

" Let no one come between ; 
" For Adam o'Gordon's as brave a man 

^^ As ever fought on green/' 

Then spake a knight, ^^ It may be long 

f * Ere Gordon you shall find ; 
^^ For he doth dwell in a dreary haunt, 

^^ Remote from human kind. 

'^ Among the wolds and deep morass 

^* His lodging he hath ta'en ; 
" And ncjver that wand'ring wight went in, 

^^ That ere came out again. 

'^ So dark, so narrow, and so drear, 

** The windings all about, 
^^ That scarce the birds that skim the air 

■ 

^^ Can find their way throughout/ 
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Prinoe Edward drew his dark brown sword, 

And shook Ids shining lance : 
" And rather Fd fight this bold outlaw, 

^^ Tlian all the peers of France/' 

Prince EdWard grasp'd his buckler strong, 

And proudly marched forth : 
'^ And rather Fd conquer this bold outlaw, 

" Than all the knights o'the north/* 

And then bespake a valiant knight : 
^^ Now, prince, thy words make good ; 

*^ For yonder I see that proud outlaw,. 
" A coming forth the wood." 

Then quick the prince lit oJBFhis steed, 

, And onward wound his way ; 
*' Now stand ye by, my merry men all, 
^^ And ye shall see brave play.'' 

Brave Adam o'Gordon saw the prince. 

As he came forth the wold ; 
And soon he knew him by his shield. 

And his banners all of gold. 

" Arouze," he cried, ^^ my merry men all, 
*^ And stand ye well your ground'; ^ ^ 

^^ For ycMider great prince Edward comes, 
^^ For valour so renown'd/* 
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*' Now welcome, welcome, Adam Gordon, 

" I'm glad I have thee found ; 
^^ For many a day I've sought for thee, 

*' Thro' all the country round." 

*' Now here I swear," brave Adam cried, 

'* Had I but so been told, 
** I would have met thee long ere now, 

'^ In city or in woljl." 

Oh then liegan as fierce a fight 

As e'er was fought in field : 
The prince was stout, the outlaw strong. 

Their hearts with courage steeFd. 

Full many an hour in valiant fight 

These chieftains bold did close ; 
Full many an hour the hills and woods 

Re-echoed with their bjows. 

Full many a warrior stood around 

That marvellous fight to see. 
While from their wounds the gushing blood 

Ran like the fountain free. 

Thrice they agreed, o'erspent with toil. 

To- cease their sturdy blows ; 
And thrice they stopp'd to quench their thirst. 

And wipe their bloody brows. 
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Edward ayte lov'd that bravery 

Which Adam prov'd in fight. 
And, with congenial virtue fir'd, 

Resolv'd to do him right. 

^ Adam, thy valomr charms my soul^ 

*' I ever love the- brave 5 
" And tho' I fear not thy dread sword, 

** Thy honour I would save, 

'' Here, Gordon, do I plight my hand^ 

*^ My honour and renown, 
** That, if thou to my sword wilt yield, 

*^ And my allegiance own — 

** But more — if thou wilt be my friend, 

^ And faithful share my heart, 
•* ni ever prove gentle unto thee— 

** We never more will part. ' 

^ Thou, in the raging battle's hour, 

Shall aye fight by my side, 
** And at my table and my court, 

^^ In times of peace preside. 

** Wheo prosperous fate shall giM my throne, 

*^ Thou shalt partake my joy ; 
« When troubles low'r, to sooth thy prince 

Shall be thy sole employ. 
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^' And I to thee the same will prove^ 
'^ A gentle bosom firiend ; 
In joy to share thy happiness. 
In woe thy cares to attend. 
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^^ Now, Adam, takd thy lasting choice, 
^ Thy prince awaits thy word : 
* ^^ Accept, brave, man, my smile or fix)wn— ' ^ 
^^ My friendship or my sword."-— , 

Brave Adam, struck with wonder, gaz^d— 

He sighM at every word ; 
Then, falling qnick upon his knee. 

He gave the prince his sword. 

Upon the warrkn^s dark brown cheek 

A tear was seen to shin^— * 
He laid his hand upon his heart«— 

" Brave Edward, I am thine." 

The pitying prince thie warrior raised. 

And pressed him to his heart; 
*^ Adam, thy prince will be* thy friend,*— 

" We never mwe will part." 

. A shouting from their followers by 
Proclaim'd the joyful sound ; 
The hills and woodlands, echoing loud, 
Dispers'd the tidings round. 
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XIX. 
CUMNOR HALL. 

[First printed in this Collection.]]^ 

Camnor is near Abington, in Berkshire. 

The story of the unhappy Countess of Leicester^ who was 
murdered there in Queen Elizabeth's time, may be seen at 
large in Ash mole's Antiquities of Berkshire, in whose time 
the ruins of the hall were still standing.— tt had been 
anciently a place of retirem^tfor the monks of AMogton. 

1 HE dews of summer night did fkll^ 

The moon (sweet regent of the sky) ' ' 
Silver'd the walls of Cmnnor Hall, 

And many an oak that grew thereby. ' - 

Now nought was hesd:^ benelatli' the skie^,-' 
(The sounds of busy life Wei^ stil!>) - 

Save an unhappy lady*8 si^Sy ^ ' ^' - * '^i- ' 
That issued from that lonely pJlc:^ • *• « •' 

*^ Leicester,** she cried, ^* is this thy love 
^ That thou so oft has sworn to me, 

*^ To leave me in this lonely grove, 
'^ Immured in shameful privity ? ; 
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^* No more thou comest with lover's speedy 

^^ Thy once-beloved bride to see ; 
'^ But be she alive, or be she dead, 

'^ I fear> stern earl, 's the same to thee. 

m 

*^ Not so the u^ge I received, 

^* When happy in my father's hall ; 

^' No fkithless husband then me griev'd, 
^^ No chillini^ fears did me appaL 

'^ I rose up with the cheerful mom, 

** No lark more blithe, no flow'r more gay ; 

*' And, like the bird that haunts the thorn, 
^^ So merrily sung the live-long day. 

^^ If that my beauty, is but small, 
^^ Among court ladies all despis'd ; 

** Why didst thou rend it from that hall,. 
^^ Where (scornful earl) it well was prized ? 

^^ And when you first to me made suit, 
" How fair I was you oft would say ! 

*^ And, proud of conquest — pluck'd the fruit, 
^^ Then left the blossom to decay. 

" Yes, now neglected and despis'd 

*^ The rose is pale — the lily's dead — 
'^ But he tibat once their charms so priz'd, 
' Is sure the cause those oharms arc fled. 
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" For kno% when sick'ning grief do^h.prc^ 
" And tender love's repaid with scorn^ 

^* The sweetest beauty will decay— 
'^ What flow'ret can endure the storm ? 

^^ At court I'm told is beauty V throne, 
^^ Where every lady's passing rare ; 

^' That eastern flow'rs, that shame tlie iStm, 
^^ Are not so glowing^ not so fair, 

" Then, earl, why didst thou leave the beds 
'^ Where roses and where lilies vie, 

'' To seek a primrose, whose pale shades 
*' Must sicken — when those gaudes are by ? 

*' 'Mong rural beauties I was one, 
^' Among the fields wild flow'rs.are fairj 

^f Some country swain might me have won, 
^' And thought my beatity passing rare. 

'* But, Leicester, (or I much am wrong) 
. ^^ Or tis not beauty lures thy vows ; 
" Rather ambition's gilded crown 

" IVlakes thee forget thy humble ^use. ' 

" Then, Leicester, why, again I plead, 
" (The injur'd surely may repine,) 

*^ Why didst thou wed a country maid, 
^^ When some fair princess might be tidhe ? 
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^ Why didit thou praise my humble dbarnis, 
^^ And^ oh 1 then leaTe them to decay 1 - 

'^ Why didst thou win me to thy anns^ > 
^^ Then leave me to mourn the Iwe4ong'day ? 

*' The village maidens of the plain 

** Salute ine lowly as they go ; 
'* Envious Itfaey mark my silken train^ • < 

^^ Not -IbiBk a eountess can have W0e> * 



^* The sim]^e nymphs I they little know^ 
'^ Hoilv fiff more happy^s their estate*^ 

^* — ^To smile for joy — than sigh for woe-* 
" —To be content— ^than to be greiit^ *"■ 

^^ How far Idss blest am I than them ? 

^^ Daily to pine and waste with care i 
^^ Like the poor plant, that from its stem 

^* Divided— feels the chilling ftir., .. •/ 

^^ Nor (cruel earl !) can I enjoy ; ' 
*^ The humble charms of solitude ; . 

^^ Your minions proud my peace destroyi 
^^ By suUen froWns or pratings rade.^ 

^ Last nighty as sad I chanc'd to*^ray, 
'^ The village death-bell smote my eas ; 

•^ They.wink'd aside, and seem'd to. say, -^ 
^ Countess, prepare-^thy end is ii«ar« 

VOL. IT. H 
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In vain was q)read the swelling sail^ 
In Tain they steer before the wind ; 

For tyranny would still prevail^ 
Aad strive to cludn the free-bom mind.- 

The hapless lady to regain^ 

Ann'd ships spread all the ocean o'er; 
And grim despair bestrode the main. 

To seize the victim erf his poVr. 

And they have ta'cn that hapless fair. 
And to the dreary Tow'r have borne j 

Nor heed the pangs of keen despair. 
With which her breaking heart is torn. 

There low she lies absorbed in grief ; 

And, more to edge its poignancy. 
She trembles for a husband's life. 

More dear to her than liberty. 

There doom'd her future life to wear. 
No more the balm of hope to know. 

She yields her to the fiend despair. 
That points the barbed dart of woe. 

And as she hears the waves arise^ 
And as she hears the bleak winds roar. 

As £Eist do heave her heartfelt sighs. 
And still so £Eust her salt tears pour. 
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XXI. 

ANNA BULLEN, AN ELEGIAC RALLAt). 

[First priated in this CoOection.] 

# 

lliGH she sat in regal state^ 

Lovely Anna^ England's queen 
(Thoi%htless that approaching fate. 

Could so shortly change the scene)«. . .. ' 

Deckt in robes of loyalty, ^ 

She appear'd some form divine ; 
Glorious in that form to see. 

Beauty's throne and virtue's shrine. 

Lilies so transcendent fair, 
Roses of the Tyrian dye, 
, Could not with her hand compare^ 
Could not with her blushes vie. 

R«und her knights and nobles bow'd, . 

Proud to wait beside her throne-rt . 
Anna mild, as Hejjiry proud, . , 

Smil'd on aU, and^own^d.pn wnct . 
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Palefac'd misery, grief and woe^ 

To her feet did oft repair; 
Bounteous gifts she did bestow. 

Generous queen, as good as* fair. 

s 

Pity form'd her soft and mild. 
Apt to weep at woe severe ; 

Mercy claim'd her for her child, 
And for proof produ6*d the tear. 

Many a wretch, with joyful breath, 
Sav'd from want, her love proclaim; 

Many a miscreant^ snatch'd ft'om death) 
Grateful bless her bounteous name. 

^ ^perstition long had feign'd. 

Long had rear'd her haggard head ; 
When she heard that Anila reign'd, 
Scar'd, she trembled, curs'd, and fled. 

Calumny, with artful leer. 

Strove to taint her maiden fame ; 

Pride was pleas'd the tale to hear. 
Envy gladly would proclaim , 

But to quell that dark surmize^ 
Truth her faithful glass applied ; 

Truth the envious tale deniei^, 

f ride wtf^ hiin(ibled-^-*scand^l died. 
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But pale envy, rahkling aore, ' M 

Came disgiiis^'d in friendship's nan^e ; ' ! 

Malice in her breast she bore, - . \ 

Bent to bring; this queen to sbaoii^. 

Hapless Bochford, thee their prey 
Thou \yith others art; decreed— . ; . 

But sweet Ai^i^, more than th$yj . , . . ; j 
Was the lan)b destin'd tp blf c^ , -r .V 



Sweet Innocenoe, and shall thy charms, . . 

And must thy virtues plead in vain ? 
Torn from bee smiUng infant's arms. 

Must our lovely x^ueen b<i5 sUin ? . 

Yes, hapless Anna I' thou must fall ; 

'Gainst such tyrant's what defence ? 
Charms nor virtues can av^ail. 

Nor thy irtfantV eloquence: ; 

Thou that wast la^ friend to all. 
Hast no friend to plead for thee 5 

Friendless (tho' an empress) fall, 
liamb destin'd for butchery. 

^ark ytin distiant hbllow gtoan-^: 

Hark yon wo6-fraugbt murmurs ISdnt-^ 

Lo, the hellish deed is ddne — ' • 
Farewel, Aq<i&9 qvieen^ aud saint i 
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When more plelisure thou hast had^ , / 
Paird l¥ith beauty^ glut with hlboi,^ 

Thou shalt rnoum^ tho' now eo glad^ ■.-.^ 
Thou shalt die> tbo' now so pvoud.. •. 
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THE LADY AND THE PALMER. 






[First printed in this Collec^o%]^ .» . ; /)' 

t ■ • . -. . 

1 H B view, of manors stretchM:f^iB(r i-, ; 5 

* " Wil^toclt Booth sorrow's pcjVr ^\ruj. 

-So sang a i^dy^ rich and fiMr^ >i . • UVrld 
As she sat in her Jiow'r., .,\ .. ^odl 

'^ Tho* foul befell me for my meed^ 

" And fdul be didugh't the word ; ' •" 

^^ Would hfiWn me speedy alive or dead, 
" To s^e my absent loid l*^ .::: .! iu.) 
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^TVas *boUt the time of curfew bell. 

When, all in black array," 
With Gtoss to pray, and beads to tell, 

A Palmer came that way. 
'^ Go, page, and cA!l thy lady fair j" • 

Aloud he did command ; 
*^ Tell her a Palmer's waiting here, 

'^ Come from the holy land/* 

The P^mer saw that foot-page nm> " ■ 

(As he rang at the xing,) 
The F^mer look'd till the bow'r he won, 

And heard the lady sing : 
'' Tho' foul' 'befall me for my meed, 

'* And foul be thought the word, . v 
^' Would heav'n me speed/ alive or- dead, • 

" To see my absent lord !'* 

*^ Now welcome,, holy Palmer, and tell ' 

*' Thy tidings unto me/* 
^' Oh, lady, it it not maoy a day^l 

" Since I thy lord, did see/' 
^^ Oh when will he adone with the wals ^;l 

" Sweet Pdmer t^H to me" 
'^ Qh lady, he's now 'adone with the warjs^ 

*^ In truth I tell to tho^/' 
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^^ Alas ! what wounds hath he got iW field ? 

*^ Dear Palmer tell to me" 
*^ Ob, he has had wounds, but now they'se lu^'d, 

^^ In truth I tell to thee/* 
^^ But is thisre no token that he hath sentf ; * 

^* No token of love to me ? 
" No.relique o'the rood, or pearl orient, 

** Or gaude of the east country ?" .. 

^^ Oh, Fve no relique, or eastern gaude, 

*^ Fair lady, to bring to thee ; 
'^ But I come to tell that ihy hapless lord^-^ '* 

" Is djdng in the east country/' 
Oh then that lad/s groans jind criei ': ^' 

Re-eehoe^ piteausly ; ' 'i .^ 

Tlie tears that fell from her brilliant eyet 

Ran like the foiihtain free. 



^ Oh Palmar> ill befell to thee, 

" For what thou telkst me ! ^ .^ 
*' But now will I weii(d to the east cdufiiry^ • 

^^ My dying lord to see. 
^' And dK>' foul befall me for my meed, 

^^ And foul be thought the^word, 
^^ Gocd beav-h me- speed ! for, alive or dead^ 

^^ Fll see my dearesir lord. 
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*^ And now^ my foot-pagd, run, I pray, "' ^ 

'^ On thy lady's last, last boon ; 
•^' Get a pilgrim's gown of black oi* of gray, 

'^ With scrip and sandal shoon : 
'' And take these silken gaudes with thee, 

^^ And t^e this kirtle o' green ; 
^',For 'tis not befitting widows, like me, 

^^ In such garb to be seen, 

^* And cut these wanton locks, I prij;^ • ^ "^f* •* ** 

** And take my gold rings three ; • 
"^For iA pilgrim's garb I'll take my way ' ' " 

*^ To my lord in the east country. 
" And now! tho' fool befall my meed, - - • * ^* 

^^ And foul be thoiight the word^ 
*^ Good heav'n me speed 5 for, alive or dead, '" 

** I'll ^c ray dearest lord," 

Then up arose that Palmer man^ - - ^ ^ '* 

Amaz'd such love toiee; •' • - ' 

For the kidy already some j^des had ran, •' '* 

In her way tp- the east country. 
^^ Lady, stay ! for from th' holy land ■ ' ' ' 

*^ Thy lord's last wcwrds I bring ; « 'n ^ 
^^ And lo ! to my care, froin pif his hiind^ 

" He pledg'd this goWen ring/' • '■ ' 

VOL, IV. I 
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The lady sprang^ and seiz'd the ring. 

And a show'r of tears she shed ; 
^^ Now I know by this pledge, that thou dost faring 

'^ That my dear lord is dead. 
^^ Yet still, tho' foul befall niiy meed, 

^* And foul be thought the word, 
^^ Would heav'n me speed ! tho' he be dead, 

'^ I'd see my dear-lov'd lord" 

^ Oh wejBtp inot, lady, weep not so j 

*^ Nor 'gainst thy «ad fete strive ; , 
'' For shouldst thou see him, thou well dost know, 

^^ Thou couldst not make him live. 
" But calm thy mind, oh lady feir ! 

'^ But calm thy mind, I pray ; 
'^ Nor let that cursed fiend despair 

*^ Thus 'whelm thee with dismay.' 
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^ Oh cruel Palmer ! say not sq, 

^^ Nor think to cojpafort rde ; 
♦' And tho' 'twppliJ but increase my T^toc, 

" My dead lord J wpuld see/' ;. . 
♦' Alas !' afcs 1 thovi'lady fair ! — ... 

^^ But if it- so;t|iu8t be, 
♦^ I cafi by learned k)re declare, • 

^^ How thou thy lord may 'st see." 
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^' Oh say'st thou so, thou PaUner dear } 
^^ Now shalt thou have gold and fee : 

/' Then tell me. Palmer, tell me, where 
. '* My doad lord I may see ? 

Then quick that wily Palmer led 
The lady tor the bow*r. 

And in a book full long he read. 
While fast her tears did pour. 

'^ Oh I know, well, by this black book, 

'^ That he'll appear this night ; 
^^ 3ut white and ghastly he will look, 

*^ And will thee much affright." 
*^ Ob I care -not," the lady said ^ 

'^ Tho* foul be thought the word, 
^^ Would heav'n me speed ! tho' he be dead, 

^^ I'd see my dearest lord." 

'^ On yon kirk-green, at dark midnight, 

*^ Thy dead lord will appear : 
^^ Far off you'll see his hapless sprite— 

*^ But, lady — go not near. 
" So now go ehaunt full many a prayer, 

f ^ Devout upon thy knee j 
" And to the kirk-green at night repair, 

^^ Thy dead lord for to see." 
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Now rose the moon with solemn priac. 

Sweet night's enchanting queen^ 
And o'er the lonely kirk-yard wide 

Was shed her silver sheen. 
And then came forth that lady fair^ 

And to the kirk-green went— 
Cold blew the blast — and her sweet hair, 

Was all with dew besprent. 

And now the hours liad gone their rounds 

And dreary was the' green. 
And nought was beard save the lone sound 

Of the blast that blew so keen. 
Yet still she sigh'd, " Tho' foul my meed,^ 

^^ And foul be thought the word, 
" Would heav'n'me speed ! tho' he be dead^ 

^^ Fd see my dear-lov'd lord." 

Scarce had she spok^ ; when from the east 

A ghostly form did glide — 
She started wild — she smote her breast — 

And on the kirk-green di^d. 
The Palmer threw aside the sheet. 

And frantic rav'd and cried ; 
Then curs'd his avarice indiscreet^ 

And by the lady died.; 
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xxin. 

THE FAIR MANIAC. 

[First printed in this Collection.] 

i HE night was dark^ the blast blew colc^ 

And loud the tempest roar'd ; 
Blue lightnings flash'd from pole to pole^ 

The stormy torrent pour'd; 
Mankind, both high and low. In bed 

W«rc shelter'd safe and warm ; 
Save one distracted maid, who fled 

*Mong all the thickest storm. 

And ever and anon she sped 

Where most the tempest pour'd, 
Aod where the thunders overhead 

With loudest terror warr'd : 
Thro' lonesome dell or dre aiy glade. 

Or kirk-yard graves among. 
She wander'd all wild, and thus (poor maid) 

With madlike glee she sung : 
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'* Beat, beat, ye winds ; ye torrents, pour ; 

^* Fight, warring clouds above 5 
'* Flash, lightnings, flash ; loud thunders roar^ 

'* But hurt not my true love : 
^ For him I seek both night and day^ 

'^ For him bewilder'd rove ; 
^' Ye lightnings, light me on my way, 

*^ In search of my true love, 

'^ F^r him I bear the summer's burn, 

*^ And brave the wintry wind ; 
*^ And day and night for him I mourn, 

'* For he has prov'd unkind ; 
'^ Ye torrents, rpsh ; ye thunders, roar; 

^* Flash, flash, thou angry sky ; 
'^ For Lshall see my love no more, 

^' Anid I for him will die. 

*^ The cold, cold night is dark and drear, 

'^ And I cannot find my love ; 
^^ Ah me I-r-IVe search'd both far and near ; 

*' Where, wanderer, canst thou rove ?' 
^^ But I'll pursue and stop thy speed"^ 

'^ And oh ! for thy scorn to me, 
'* I'll make thy heart like mine to bleed, '- 

'' And then Til die with thee." 
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A valiant knight was riding by^ // *■ 

All in the stormy rain; 
And he heard the hapless damsel sigh^ ' 

And bitterly complain. 
She frantic o'er the wild heath sprung^ :. 

And frahtic cried aloiid ; t • ' ' - 

Then stf^pU'the knight, arid thus sbe smi^, ' 

While he all wondring stood : ' i'l '^ 

^' Oh turn, sir knight, thy milk-white steec^ 

^^ And hear my mournful song ; 
'^ And then in valiant knightly deed 
Return and right my wrong : 

I lov'd a knight, ahd lov'd him true, : 

^^ And constant love he swore. 

But he's prav'd false, and I must rue-<- 

^^ And I must still deplore. , 

*' He lives at yonder glitt'ring tow'r, 

^^ He lives nor thinks of me ; 
*' Oh Icnight, Fd bless thy valor's pow'r, 

^* Could I the traitor see : 
^* Then turn, sir knight, thy milk-white steed, 

'* The way it is not long ; 
" And may th' lady you best love be thy meed, 

" If thou wilt right my wrong !" 
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" Yes, I will right thy wrong/ fair inaid^^ 
The gentle knight replied ; i i 

" But 1, can see no tow'r dispky'd, 
" The darksome night tloth hide."' 

*^ Oh yes^.on yqnder hill," she cried^ 
'^ That faithless knight doth dwell 5 

^^ ,^was thro' the lightnings gldam I spied 
The glittVingtow'r fiill well." 
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" If 01^ my steed, poor maid, thou^lt ride, 

" My steed shall carry thee." 
" Yes, knight, FU go," the maid replied, 

" The combat for to see." ' 
And now they rode with.hasty speed. 

And soon they reach'd the hill. 
And aoonrthey reached the tow'r decreed 

Their purpose to fulfill. 
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PART THE SECOND. 



^^ Arouse !. arouse ! thou iaithless knight^ 

^* Arouse ! thou stony hreast/ 
^^ Who dares/' he cried, ^^ in this dread night, 

^ Who dares disturb my rest ?** 
^* It's thy true love, whom thou didst slight, 
* ^ That calls thee from thy bed .* 
^'Atouse! arousd ! thou faithless knight» 
*'^ Arouse to fight or wed !" 



The knight aros^ and op'd the gate^^ 
And saiV his love stand there — — 



Her face, that was so-fair of late, 
Wks stain'd with many a tear : 

Her lips,. once red.as autumn fruit. 
Were pallid now and coarse j 

Her voice, once sweet as the silver lote. 
Was, now as Hie raven's hoarse. 
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A faded wreath was upon her brow. 

Her gown all rude and rent; 
And her hair^ that once so bright did flow^ 

Was all with dew besprent. 
'^ I am thy own true love, dear fcinght, 

'^ And I am come to wed, 
*^ In my bridal garments all bedight^ 

** And my garland On my head. 

*' To the holy kirk, love, we'll repair, 
' /^ As bride and bridegroomigay ; 
^' The lightnings, that around us glare^ 

" Shall; c^i^er us pn the way :. , , 

'^ Of the gref^, gceea grasSj^ so soft wi^bk d^w, 

" We'll make'^aur brid^tlbed; 
'^ And of hemlock fair, and nightshade blue, 

^^ A pillow for our head. 

** The thunders,, thjit so loudly roar, 

^^ Shall be our musick, love ;, 
^^ And we will sing while the rain dofli ppuf, 

*^ So merrily we will roy^ : 
** And when I'm dead, with my bridal ring 

*' Let me .be laid full low ; 
*' And over the. green turf dance anct sing, 
-*^ For my heart shall leave its woe r^' 



/ 
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The knight he trembled sad and sore^ 

As he saw his true love stand j 
She sprang and kist him o'er and o'er— 

But he push'd back her hatid. 
** Oh fight^'' she cried^ ^^ my stranger knigh^ 

** Oh fight^ for thou art strong ; 
^' Lo 1 he returns my love witlvspitey 

" Revenge a maiden's wrong." 

'^ Go get," he cried, '^ thy sword and shield, 

'^ And get thy helm and spear } 
^\ For I will make thy proud heart yield> 

*^ To revenge this damsel dear." 
*^ Yes, I will get my sword and shield, 

^' And I will get my spext } 
'^ For there's no knight to whom I'll yield, , 

" No knight whom I will fear." 

Then fom^t those knights all in the fie iS^ 

They fought fi>r many an hour ; 
They broke ^eir spears, they cleav'd dieir shields^ 

And their blood in streams-did pour ; 
And thrice they stof^'d, with toil o'erspent^ 

To wipe their bleeding brow } 
And thrice they drank, with one consent^ 

WJiere the purling stream did flow. 
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And while they fought with hardy wroth. 
The mad ondd sat and snng : 
Fight OD, fight on, my champions both. 
The wooflland hilb among ; 
^^ And he that lives shall have my tsoth, 

^^ I'll twine our hearts in one : 
^^ Fight oQp fight on, my champions both. 
Till the bloody victcary 's won. 



u 
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*^ rU weave a sfarond for him that's slain, 

^^ And fast my tears shall flow : 
^ Fight on, my knights^ to sooth my pain, 

^* For my heart is sick with woe ; 
^^ I'll sing and pray for him that's slain,- 

^' And mourn both day and night ; 
^^ For 'tis my heart's blood your shields doth stain, 

^^ My woes— for which ye fight." 

FuU* lon^ they fought, until, o'ercome. 

The faithless knight did fell ; 
• *< Wrcmg'd maid," he cried, " thy cause hath won, 

" Com&hear my dying call." 
Then up she sprang in frantic mood. 

And kiss'd \\b pale> pale cheek ; 
And, frantic, dxank^the smoaking blood. 

That from hi* wounds did reek. 
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^^ O this flaws from that heart," she cried, 

** That caused me so dear ; 
^^ But DOW, in a rushing crimson tide, 

** It pays me tear fbr tear.*' 
Then from the gaping wounded side 

His quiv'ring heart she tore^ 
And to the knight, with frantic pride. 

The bloody prize she bore. . 

'^ Qh this the stony heart^*^ she cried, 

** That caus*d my tears to flow, 
^^ And made me roam the land so wide, 

^^ In all the pangs of woe :" 
Tlieo to the dead knight dkl she hie. 

And laid her by his side ; • 
Sh&kissM the heart, and with a sigh — 

That hapless mad maid died. 
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XSIV. 
THE BRIDAL BED. 

[Ftrit printed in tliis CoHection.} 

It was a maid of low degree 

Sat on her true love's grave^ 
And with her tears most piteously 

The green turf she did lave ; 
She strew'd the flow'rs^ she pluckM the weed. 

And show'rs of teais she shed : 
" Sweet turf," she cried, " by fate decreed 

"To be my bridal bead! 

<^ r^e set thee, flowV, for that the flowV 

*^ Of manhood lieth here : - 
** And watered thee with plenteous showV 

" Of many a briny tear.'' 
And still she cried^ " Oh stay, my love^ 

" My true-love, stay for me ; 
'^ Stay till IVe deck'd my bridal bed/ 

^^ And i will follow thee. 



OI4?..JPAMU«)S- Iff 

^ I pluck'd thee^ weed^ fi^r ^t jpo W|^ 

'^ Did in his t)Osom grow 3, ^ 
'^ But sweete^^ flpwVs.firom viftu^'i^ ^edj. 

'^ Did there ^ppntaoeousr blf^ : 
'^ But ah !' thdr bc^ute^us tints up iippi*!! 

** Their babny fragranpe shed^ 
'^ And I must strew this oieaner Qoyi% 

" To deck my bridal bed. . 

'^ Sweet turf^ thy green mo^figre^ Bf^Wh 
" Tears make thy verdure- grai^ 

« Then still rU wat^r thee with tisars, 

^^ That thus profusely flow. 
'^ Oh stay for me^ departed y<Wth^ 

" My true-loye^, stay for me 5 
^^ Stay tiU I've deck'd my bridal bed, 

" And I will follow thee. 



** Tbi« is the flow'ry ^wreath he wpve, 

*^ To deck his bride, dear youth ! 
'^ And this thft ring with which xqy love 

'^ To me did plight his troth ; 
^ And this dear ring I was to kieep, 

** And with jt to be wedr — r 
^^ But hei^, alas ! I sigh and weep, 

^* To deck my bridal bed.' 



»f 
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A blidiflome knight came riding lijr^ 

And, as the bright moon shone. 
He saw her on the green turf lie. 

And heard h^ piteous moon ; ^ 

For loud she'krried; ** Oh'stiiy, my loVc, 

*^ My true-love, stay for me ; 
" Stay till IVe deck'd my bridal bed, 

** And I will foHow thee/' 



*^ Oh say,** he 'dried, *^ feir maiden^ say, 

*^ What cause doth work thy woe. 
*^ That on a cold grave thou dost lay, 

** And fast thy tears o'erflow." 
'* Oh ! I have cause to weep for woe, 

^^ For my true-love is dead ; 
*^ And thus, while fest my tears overflow, 

*^ I deck my bridal bedJ 



»9 



" Be calm, fair maid," the knight replied^' 

** Thou art too young to die ; ^ ^ ' 
" But go with mey and be my bride^ ■ i A 

*' And leave the old to sigh."*^- 
But still she cried, ** Oh stay, my love, -' . 

^^ My ttue-love stay for me } .. .*' . ii • 
^ Stay 'till I've deckt Bay bi:dalhei^-> i r:. 

" And I will follow thee," . o..) oT '' 
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" Oh leave," he cried, ^^ this grief so cold, 

" And leave this dread desjiair, 
" And thou shalt flaunt in lobes of gold, 

^' A lady rich and fair : . 
^' Thou shalt have' halb and eastles fair : 

** And when, sweet maid, we wed, 
" O thou shalt have much costly gear, 

*' To deck thy bridal bed.'' 

*' Oh hold ithy. peace, thou cruel l^night, 

^^ Nor uxge me to despair ; 
" With thee my troth I will not plight, 

^^ For all thy proffers feir : 
" But I will die with my own tnje-love — 

*^ My true-love, stay for me ; 
« Stay till I've deck'd my bridal bed, 

*^ And I will follow thee. 

^^Tby halls/and castles I despise, 

*' This turf is all I crave ; ^ 
" For al^jny hopes, ancl all my joys, 

" Lie burif d in this gmve : 
*' I wapt not gold, nor costly gear, 

^^ Now my.true-lcfve is dead ; 
" But wjthvfWing flow'r and scalding tear 

« I deck my bri4al b^d." 

VOL. IV. K 
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^^ Oh ! be my bride, thou weeping fair, 

" Oh ! be my bride, I pray ; 
^* And I will build a tomb most rare, 

** Where thy true love shall lay :" 
But still with tears she cried, **^My love, 

*^ My true-love, stay for me ; 
'' Stay 'till IVe deck't my bridal bed, 

** And I will follow thee. 



*^ My love needs not a tomb so rare, 

" In a green grave we will lie ; 
^^ Our carv'd works — these flow'rets fair, 

*^ Our canopy — the sky. 
^* Now go, sir knight, now go thy ways— 

^^ Full soon I shall be dead — 
^^ And then return, in some few days, 

** And deck my bridal bed. 



^^ And strew the flow'r, and pluck the thorn, 

^' And cleanse the turf, I pray ; 
*^ So may some hand thy turf adorn, 

" When thou in grave shalt lay. 
^^ But stay, oh thou whom dear I love, 

^^ My true-love, stay for me ; 
^* Stay till IVe deck't my bridal bed, 

'' And I will follow thee." 
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^^ No, maid, I will not go iny ways, . 

^^ Nor leave thee here alone ; 
^^ Nor, while despair upon thee preys, 

^i Neglect thy woefal moan : 
^^ But I will stay and share thy woe, 

*^ My tears with thine I'll shed ; 
^^ And help thee pluck the flow'r, to strew 

'' O'er thy sad bridal bed." 



Now .from the church came forth the priest. 

His midnight chaunt was done, 
And^much the hapless maid he prest 

To cease her piteous moan : 
For still she cried, ** Oh stay, my love, 

^^ My true-love, stay for me ; 
'^ Stay till I've deckt my bridal bed, 

'' And Iwill foUow thee." 

** Oh ! kneel with me,'* he cried, ^^ dear maid, 

" Oh ! kneel in holy prayer; 
** Haply kind heav'n may send thee aid, 

^^ And sooth thy dread despair." 
'* I blame ROt heav'n," the maid replied, 

*^ But mourn my true-love dead ; . 
*' And qn Jiis green grave I will 'bide, 

** For 'tis my bridal bed." 
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The hapless' maid' knelt 3o^^ io^ifHf 

That holy priest shKdid bWrii^ 5 
But still '\Hth every hai&w^d p)rilytt, 

She sigh'd her true love's idiine^ 
And soMfmia, 'i Oh stiy/iiy \We, 

^' My niie-ibh itay'll)r'tii'e ; 
^^iStky^«!liVe;aebkt%ttiW1)W, ^ 

'' And I will fotiBw^te.** 

The we^% thrghlf'<3il^aliri« J 
« Enoughj't've tHed" tK^i, '*ijftc1iB!a'ftir, 

« And be tic^ti^al Withi'd : 
« I ttia'ttiy'fovtej'iJif WA ttee'-ldVfti 

"Andlato'^uft^toM^ed; 
« Nor shall'ttas^ifiirfaif'grtirf'gfcVe'pifdfe, 

« Nor be thy Vrfcfel lied. 

=''*ryV^t}}|W£ol''noble'riitoe,' -• ' '' 
"Andthoft'W'lSW^^^gftte; ■ ' ' 

" To prove thy coiistaricy." 
«Bu^'lBeJ«^hW6e'foHdrtvkl!ffl'dMM/ • ' 

« My y^i^iidVe^yby %r iti^ 5 - • 

« Stayed ^Ve'd'ecfe'rfinylimiii'kfd, ' '■ • 

« And I will follW'Bite.'' ' ^'' ■ ' ' " 



Again, " Enough^ thou sore-tried maid V* 

The knight m tears exclaim'd ; 
'^ See at thy feet thy true*lave laid, 

^^ Of all his guile ashamM. 
" Forgive mjj, maid— i;[iy loyc r^M[ B??Y^.^ 

*' And let us instant wed ; 
" And thoii mik t(5$ia qf joy, mj\, love>. 

'' Shall deck thy bridal bed." 

" And art thou him ?"— exclaimed the maid. 

^^ And dost thou live ?"■ — sne cried : 

" Too cruel love l**— she fidntly said — 

Then wrung his hand — and died — 
Stay," cried the knight, allwoe-begone, 

^^ Now stay, my love, for me; 
"Stay 'tiU IVe Ideckt our bridal bed, 

" And I will follow thee." 



In vain the ^p^, ^sykh holy Ipre, 

By t}ifi^ 4^ spptl^ and chide j 
The knight, distracted, w^pt fiiU sore. 

And on the green turf died — 
And underneath (npjgjf Jjeav'iji tl^m saye J) 

The lovers )^JtJi jyere lai4'5 
^«^ thHf? %tf??tJ?> th? S?^?^-turf grave 

Became their bridal.Jbe;^. 
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XXV. 
THE LORDLING PEASANT. 

• 

[First printed in this Collection.] ■ 

1 H B baron sat on his castle wall. 
And beheld both dale and 4own : 
The manors that *retch'd so far around 
He knew to be all his own-. 

The warders blew thqir sounding. horns^ 
And their banners wav*d in air j; 

Their horns resounded o'er the dale, ^ . , 
ITieir banners shone afar. , 
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The baron he sigh'd as he look'd above. 
And he sigh'd as he look'd adown, ' _ 

Altho' the rich manors that stretched so fit "' 
He knew to be all his own. ' 

, r > 

Up then arose his ancient ntirse, *:■?'' ^- 
That had borne him on her kftete :' ' ' 

" And why dost thou sigh, thou noble youth,''' '" 
« At a sight so fair to see }" ' ''* ^" '-*' 
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And agaia bespake that ancient nurse^ 

That had born him on her knee : 
^^ And why dost thou sigh ? it's all thy own 

^^ That thou so far dost see/* 

Oh then bespake that noble baron^ •].••' 
** And heavily spake he : i' :i /i ^ 

*^ But I've never a true and faithfulwife. 
*^ To share it all with me, 

^' And if I should marry a courtly dame^ 

^^ (Alas^ that it so should be !) 
^^ She'd love my castles and lovB my lands^ 

*^ But she would not care for me." 

• 

Oh then bespake that ancient nurse : 

" Now take advice of me; 
" If you'd have a true wife, then go and wed/' 
Some maiden of low degree. . 
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^^ And be disguis'd in plain attire^ : ; . i 
^* Like some young peasant rove, . . . « 

'^ And let her not know thy high degree ;; 
*^ So shalt thou prove her love.*' ^ 

Then called the baron his young foot page. 

Full loudly called he J 
The bonny foot-page full swiftly ran J 

And knelt upon his knee. . 



-\ 
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^^ Oh hark thee well, my young foot-page, 

^^ To what I tell to thee ; 
^^ And keep thee my secret faithfully^ 

^' And thou shalt have gold and fee.. 

^^ Go hring me here a peasant's coat, 
'' With hose and shoone alsoj 

^^ And' attfiilly di^ise my face, 
'•' That no one may me know. 

'^ And when t go, and when f come^ 

" Let no one know ftotii theife ; 
^^ But keep thee my secret faithfully, 
And thou shalt Bave gold and fee.*' 
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The sun-beams gilt tlie dist^t hittr^ 
And on the streams did play, 

When,^in a peasant's homely garb. 
That baron took his wky. 

The early pilj^hx blithe he hdl'd. 
That o'er the hills did stray ; 

And many a(n early husbandrium. 
That he met on his way. 

The new-wak'd birds their rndtinii tokjp^ 

In wildly warbling \zjy 
While thxb! full many a lonely patik 

The baron took his way; 
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And blithe and merrily did he wend^ 

And blithe and merrily hied^ 
Until he came to arural cot^ 

Where a maiden fair did 'bide. 

Tho' lowly and unknown to fame^ 

This maid was passing fair ; 
Like some sweet Yiolet^ that in vale 
- Sequester'd^ scents the air. 

Sweet was the melody of her voice 

The woodland wilds among ; 
So sweet — that woodweles* on the spray 

Sat list'ning to her song. 

But^ more than all;, her youthful heai^ 

Was fraught with virtue's lore 5 
More fair, more tender, and more true. 

Was maiden ne'er before. 

The maiden stood at her cottage gate, 

Her nursling lambs to feed, 
And'sbe saw the blithsome stranger youth 

Come tripping o'er the mead. 

The maiden stood beside her cot,. 

To view the morning scene^ 
And she saw the blithsome stranger youth 

Come tripping o'er the green. 

* A species of thrush ; the ouzle. 
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And lo ! with many a fond excuse. 
The youth would there remain ; 

While many a wily tale he tol^. 
Her simple heart to gain. 

And soon her sighs and blushes told 

She did the youth approve ; 
For whereas the maid that can resist 

The vows of faithful love. 

^^ Lo I've a cottage — and I've a cow— 

'^ And many a sheep beside— 
" And I\e a field of ripening com— 

'^ And ril make thee my bride !" 

The listening damsel heard his vows. 

And thrice for joy she sighM; 
She thought the young peasant passing rich. 

And vow'd to be his bride. 

And oft her mother heaid the tale, 

Nor did the dame repine : 
^^ And if thou canst keep her, itranger youth, 

« The damsel shall be thine/' 

Oh then ^^ Farewell, my charmiiig fair,^' 
The lordling peasant cried y- ' 

*^ For I must Wend for many a mile, 
" 'Ere I can take a bride.'' 

.:^[.^lf.'^ .■'.'.• 
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^' Oh say not so, thou stranger youth, 

'* Oh say not so, I pray; 
*f; For if thou dost go, oh I shall rue 

" That e'er you oame this way/' 

" Oh I must go, thou charming maid,*' 

The lordling peasant cried ; 
'^ For I must wend for many a mile, 

'^ 'Ere I can tajte a hride/' 

" Oh say not so, thou stranger youth, 

^^ Oh say not so, I pray ; 
^* For ever, until thou comest again, 

'^ Must I weep the livelong day." 

*^ Yes, I must go, thou charming maid, 

*^ I can no longer stay ; 
'* Tho' ever, until I here return, 

*^ Must I moan the livelong day. 

^' But if before I come again, 

^* This passing n^onth shall slide, 
*' Oh then no more await for me, 

^^ But be another's l^rjide.;;. ' ^f r . r 
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'^ For death may meet me on the way, 
^' And from thy arms divide ; 

** Or dire misfortune blast my joys, 
** And 'rive me of my bride/' 



Oh then ffvstflQw'^thut maide.n's tears> 

While tenderly sl^ crif d : 
'^ Believe me^ dfeafc-ypwth, tho' thou shouldst die, 

" ni be no otberfs bisid^^" 

• 

The maiden V f^ce with grief' was sad^— 

Her cheek was wet with tearsr— 
So the pale ISiy^ bespvent with min^ 

Or dew-dropt rose^ appeals^ 

And now f09 many a wtkry mile 
Her lover hied his way ; 
- The murmuring winds, that then did blow> 
Did waft his si^s that day. 

And whmi he oaBoe to his own. domain. 

And to his castle gate. 
His foot-page faithftilly did wait 

To let him in thereat. ' 

"the warders blew tlieir sounding horns. 

And their banners wav'd in air ; 
The horns resolmded 0%* the "dnk^ 

The banners shone a&r. 
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And now for maqy weeks and mcmths 

The baron he -did stay j 
Nor did. he seek his dear-Jk)^^! maid 

For many a Uteloog'dfiy, 

And altho* the tedder sigh it cost^ 

And heartfelt tear did move^ 
Full many a nbodth^he^tajr^dawayi 

Her constancy- toi prove. 

At length he calFd his knights told i^Uires^ 

And neighbours 'of his degree^ 
1*0 trarel in all thepomp of State, 

The lovely maid to see. 

And lie* U^th^Call'd his youi^g foo1|*page. 

And thus fidl loud did say : 
'^ Wi^n<^dstly;geibs/and with robes of state^ 

" Oh deck me forth- this day !" 

And now with gay and gallant train 

That baron took his- way ; 
The golden sun that ao bright doth shine. 

Did gild his pomp that day. 
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Blithsome they blew their sounding horns. 
And their banners wav'd in air ; 

Their horns resounded o'er the hills. 
Their banners shone afar- 



The maiden stood at her garden pale. 
In hopes her love t' espy ; 

And every peasant that she saw. 
She heav'd a heartfelt sigh. 
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^^ Alas, and woe is mc !*^ she cried, ' r, 
^^ Could I my love but see ! 

'^ I fear the stranger youth is dead, 
*^ Or thinks no more of me/:^ 

Thus sigh'd the maid as o*er the plain 
She look'd for her true love. 

When sudden she saw the gallant train. 
Towards her cottage move. 
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And soon the barbn hath cross'd the greedy/ 
And caught her by the hand, • ' 

And so tender hath kiss'd her biiishing^ bheek. 
As treml)tihg she did stand. • 



v; •* 



He sat the maid upon his knee, • ' ' ' ^'•'^*- 
And ffently soothed her fears t ^ ' '• • ^ 

And biften pr^t ncfr gaHaritly,-'' 
To dry her causeliess tears. 



^'1 
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Then pressing soft her trembling hand^ 

With artful smiles, he cried : : 
" Fair maid, I've heard thy beauty's &me, 

^* And thou shalt be my bride/' 

The maiden sigh'd to hear his words. 

Nor could his fondness move ; 
For little she thought this baron gay. 

Was her own dear true love. 

» Yet still," he cried, '' tho' I'm a lord, 

•^^ And renowned is my name, 
^^ Yet thou, beauteous maid, if thou canst love — 

*' Shalt be my courtly dame. 

** Rich robes of state shall deck thy form, 

^' And a coronet gild thy brow 5 
*' And a castle shalt thou have for dow'r, 

^^ With manors high and low. 

(c »rjjy ^squires shall sound their golden horns, 

^* And their banners wave in air ; 
''Their horns re-echoing many a mile, 

'' Their banners shining far." 

The maiden but sigh'd at ^all his bribes. 

Her faith they could not move ; 
For little she thought this baron gay 

Ck)uld be her own true love. 
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Thus tho' to gain the maiden's hand^ 

This gallant baron strove. 
Yet still his.fprand^urs she all desj^s^. 

For the youththat she did love. 

And tho' her angry-mother tried. 

Her constant heart to move. 
As vain wf re her mother's cmdl thredts^ 

As the baron'» golden love. • 

And now night came^on^ and o'er the plain. 
The moon's pale glimm'ring shone, / 

When the hapless maided took her way. 
All friendless and alone. 

All friendless and alone she sped. 

And hapless 'did she rove. 
O'er many a hill and many a dale. 

In search of her true love. 

*And now the pale, pale moon was goiie^ 

And stormy clouds did low'r ; 
Her stghings added to the winds. 

Her tears encreas'd the show'r. 

Yet still o'er dreary heath and hill 

This hapless maid did rove ; 
And many a heartfelt sigh «he heav'd. 

As she sought for her true love. 
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And tho' full toud the thunders rpU'd, " ^ "^ 

And we^ wet pour'd the ram ; 
Yet still, in search of her dear-ldr'd youth, . '""' 

She brav'd the stohny plain. 

Rous^ with the roaring of the storm, . 

The baron up arose. 
And soon in search of his beauteous miud , . 

\^th anxious speed he goes. 

But lo ! the hapless maid was gone. 

Thro' desarts wild to rove, 
Alad ! all so friendless aAd forlorn. 

In search of her true love. 

>0h then tnat baron storm'd and rav'd, 
Amd his foot-page loud call'd he— - 

^ Oh bring to me quick my peasant garbj 
*' As quick as ye can flee.*'*— 

* 
Oh dien rode forth this young baron 

O'er many a dreary way. 
When alas ! all on the stormy plain , 

He saw the midden lay — 



^'ercome with toil and spent with ^ief. 
That hapless maid had fell — 
— ^The liaron lie wip*d his quiv'ring brow. 
While his heart it *gan to swell. 
you IV. I. 



He got hiaair waiter from. the brook. 

And sprinkled o*er the maid : 
But many a tear^ that from him fell^ 

Lent most its saving aid. 



- .<• 
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Right glad he mark'd her struggling breathy . . . 

And blush-reviving face^ , , .« 

While tender he welcomed her to life . j /. 

With many a fond embrace. 

Then soon he rais'd her on hi$ steed^ 

With heart so blithe and gay 3 
And while the dear maid so soft ^e sooth'd* , • 

To his castle rode away. ^ 

^^ And art thou found, my own true love^ 
^^ And art thou come ?" she said : 

^^ Then blest be the night, and blest the hem,. 
" When from our cot I fled !*' . 

Thus spake the maid as fast they rode 

Thro* many a lonely way ; 
And she thou|^t Jto his humble cot 

Het love wbiild her convey. 



i»r • 
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But soon they reach'd the .castkvwall. 

And came to the castle gate, ' /" '" v ." 

When lo ! her dear yout^j, without detavl"* 
Rodebqldly in thereat. ' ^^ 
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The warders blew their sounding homs^ 

And their banners wav'd in air ; 
Their horns resounded o'er the dale^ 

Their banners shone afar. 

Thrice tum'd the maiden wan and pale^ 
And tvith fear her heart was mov'd^ 

When she .saw the lordly baron was. 
The stranger youth she Wd. 

But blithe^ he cried, ^^ Cheer up, my fair, 
'^ And forgive my pride, I pray ; ,, ^ 

^^ And lo ! for thy fiuth so nobly proy*d, 
'* Be this thy bridal day. 

\ 

^^ Cheer up, cheer up, dear constant maid, 
^^ And share in our mirth and glee ', 

^^ For until the woeful hour of death, 
*^*11 ever prove true to thee. 



'■ I ' 



'^ Altho' thou wast but a lowly maid, 
^^ Thou'rt now iny countess gay ^ 

^^ Then come, cheer up, my angel so true, 
^ For 't^ out Iwidal dny/' 

The wardens btew their sounding horns. 
And their banners wav'd in air ; 

Their Ittirliii resounded o'jer the dale, ^ 
Their banners shone afar. 
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THE ltED*CR06S fOilGriTi 

[Fifsl priated in thif CoDactioii.] 



^^ Blow, waidei^' blow thy soundfing hMi^ 

'^ And diy banner wave on bij^ ; 
^^ For the Qiristians have fought in th^ holy kod^ 

** And have won the victoiy/' 
Loud^ loud the warder blew his hom^ 

And his banner vritv^d on high : 
^ Let the ihass'be sung^ and the bells be rtaM^ j 

^' And the feast eat merrily." " : T' 

Then bright the j^tk ^IU)|^s sfaoijbe ^ ,, j . 

On eveiy tow*r on hi^^ ,, . .., j 

And all the minstrels sa^g ajfiju^ .. . ^ , , " 

For the Christians victory t 
And loud ii^^paii^}/^^}^ : ,,; ..|j 

On every turret Jifit J, .,;.<, .. ;i'ni3 ii.. 

'' Let the mass >e suffg^^d^t|iiftl^^ ^illlPS^ ' : 

« And the feast eat B}fflri^S[,?*f(,. j . ro ,: ./l . 
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The-vwiler looked from the tow'r oa high^ 

As fior as he could fee t 
'^ I see a hold knigfat^ and^ by his red cross,' 

^' He comes from the east country.^' 
Then Idud that warder blew his horn. 

And call'd till he was hoarse, 
^^ Tbeie comes a bold knight^ and on his shield bright 

^^ He beareth a flaming cross." 

ThBtk dolnirtlie lord of the castle came^ 

The red-cross knight to meet ) : i 

And when the red cross knight he 'ipied, 

Aight loving he did him greet : 
^^ Thou'rt welcdme'here, sir red-^cross knight^ > 

'' Far thy fiEime'swell known to me 9' .. [rung, 
'^ And tine' mass shall be sung, and the bells MIX be 

** And we'll feast right merrily/' 

*^ Oh I am come from the holy land, 

^' Where Christ did live and die ; 
'* Behold, {be dtnce I bear on my shield^ 

'^ The red-cross knight am I : 
^' And we hate fought in the holy land, 

** And we've won the victory} 
' ^' Fbr Witb vdiant might did the Christians fight; 

*'^ And made the proud Pagans %/' 'm- 
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" Thou'rt welcome here, dear red-cross knight^ 

" Come lay thy armour by ; 
^^ And for the good tidings thou dost hriiig, 

" We'll feast us merrily : u -. /; .*iu 
^' For all in my castle shall rqoicey '?; ./ 

" That we've won the victory; [be rui^^ 

^^ And tlie mass shall be sung, and the belb ^all 

" And the feast eat merrily/' . ' 



^^ Oh I cannot stay,^' cried the red-cn>ss1migli^''t 

'^ But must go to my own coubtry, " ' i i' 
^^ Where manors and castleswill be my rewacrd, . 

*^ And all for myJbraTery.** : .•^■ 

^f Oh say;not so^ thou lisd-sofois knight^ * 
,, j/f^But if you'll 'bide with me, :» • \ '' 

y^^'WithltoftnoFB so wide^ and cosfles besicbe^ :■•>/. -'- 
*5 r 11 honour thy hrawry/' 



^^ I cannot stayy^ cried thd red:^^oss knight, 

^^ Nor can I hide witb thee ; ' •• 

^^ But I must ha3te to my king and his knigbCs^^ ' 

*^ Who're waiting to feaist with me.*''^ ^ ' '. ' 
^^ Oh mind them not, dear redr^^ross kntght, ' '^ 

" But stay and feast with me ; 
^^ And the mass shall be sung, and iht b^Hs he'rdng 

'^ And we'll banquet merrily." = ' ::v * f i '. 
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" I cannot stay," cried the r6d-cross knight, 

'^ Nor can I feast with thee : 
" But I must haste to a pleasant bow'r, 

" Where a lady's waiting for me." 
^^ Oh say not^ dear i*ed-cross kniglit, 

^^ Nor heed that fond lady ; 
*' For she can*t compare with my daughter so fair, 

** And she shall attend on thee." 



^^ Now must I go/' cried the red-cmite knight^ 

*^ For that lady Vm to wed 5 
^ And the feist goests and bride maids all are met^ 

" And prej^ared the bridal bed." 
'* Now nay, no^r hay, thou red-cross khight, 

*' My daughter shaH wed with thee 5- ' 1 ' 
'* And the mass shall be sung^ and tfae'l^s^be ruAg,- 

" And we'll .feadt right merrily^" 



7 
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And now the silver hite's sweet sound 

Re-echo'd thro*^ the hall ; 
And in that lord^s'fair daughter came. 

With her ladies clad itf pall. 
That lady vfka deckt iti costly robes, *'^ '>- ■ 

A^'shohe as bright as dayj "•* ' ^'* ^"'* 
And ^th courtesy sweet the knight sh#Wid greet. 

And press'd him for to stay. - 
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" Right welcome^ brave sir ^ed-cross koightj 

^^ Right welcome unto me, 
^^ And here I hope long time thou^lt stay, 

'^ And bear us compoAyi 
^' And for thy esq^bits in th^ \fAj \^^ . . ^ 

^^ That hath gained us the victqry, . 
'^ The mass shall b^ sung^ and the belU h^ riv^gy 

" And we'll feast right merrily/* 



h- 
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^^ The' ever diou press 4ie, lady ftir^ 

" I cannot stay wiJth thee/' . .i "» 

That My firown'd to hear that knight 

60 slight her comctesy* 
^' It gri^fe^, me mych, thow lady, fair, 

^' That her^ I caiitiot stay j : 
5' For a :bf^uteou$ lady is waiting for me, 

" Whom I've npt s^n miM^y ft dfty*" 



^' Now fie on thee, iincopiteoMii l^ght, . 

^^ Thou shouldst not say m^ nay j 
*^ As for the lady, that's waitilig^i for thee, : : ,:( 

*^ Go see her another d^y, ,. ,-j. ■'.■■■' 
^^ So say no more, but stay, bi^y^ knight, . , ^ 

^' And bear us company | £bfrni9& 

^^ And the mass shall be sung, and the b^Ua sfs^^l 

^^ And we'll all feast flaerrity." 



. ' I 
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PART THE SECOND. 



And as the lady press'd the kiught^ 

With her ladies clad in pall. 
Oh then bespake a pilgrim boy. 

As he stood in the hall : 
^' Now Christ thee save, sir red-cross knight, 

" I'm come from the north country, 
^' Whe^ a lady is laid all on her death bed, 

^f And evermore <?alls for thee,'* 



^^ Alas ! alas ! thou pilgrim boy, 

^' Sad news thou, tellest me ; 
*^ Now must I ride full hastily . 

" To comfort that dear lady/* 
^ Qh heed him not," the lady cried, 

" But send a page to see ; 
^^ While the nmss ii lUBg, and the bells, ^re rung^ 

** AQd we feast merrily/* 
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Again bespake the pilgrim boy : 

*^ Ye need not send to see, 
*' For know, sir knight, that lady's dead, 

** And died for love of thee/' 
Oh then the red-cross knight was pale. 

And not a word could aay ; 
But his heart did swell, and his tears down fell. 

And he almost swoon'd away. 

*^ Now fie on thee, thou weakly kbigfat, 

^^ To weep for a lady dead : 
'* Were I a noble knight like thee, 

<< I'd soon find another to wed. 
^^ So come, cheer up, and comfort thy heart, 

'^ And be good company ; 
^' And die mass shall be sung, and the bells be ruDg, 

*^ And we'll feast thee merrily." 

In vain that wily lady strove 

The sorrowing knight to cheer ; 
Each word he answer'd with a groan,* ^ * 

Each soothing with a tear : 
** And now farewel, thou noble lord, 

" And faJfewel, lady fair ; 
^^ lii pleasure and joy your hours employ, 

*^ Nor think of my despair. 
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^ And where is her gntve," cried the led-cross kaiiight, 

^' The gOLve where she dodi bj?" 
^ Oh I lam^ well/' cried the pilgrim bcqr, 

*^ And rU show Aee the.way." 
The knight wMs siA^ibffSigma aigh'd-f* 

While the waidef loud did ciy^ 
^ lict the mass he sung^ and the bells be nnig'^ 

^^ And the feast eat uKsml^*' 

Meanwhile aiose the kid's dangliter^ 

And to her ladies did caU : 
^ Oh what shall we say. to stay die knight i 

^ For he must not leave the hall/' 
(For much tbalt hi^. was in lota .. *. 

Wkh the gallaM ntfk^cirtK Imj^ 
J^ad, ci^jnany a day^ jptth this knigM so gay 

Had hop'd her txoth to pUgfal^.) 



Oh thee be^MMm these kdies gay^ -^^'^ ^ • 

As they'stood clad in pidl^: - ^■ 
'^ Oh we'll deridi how. to make tl^knigfatc: <- ' 

^ Stay in our castleiiall." n .' = 

^^ Now that's weD said, my ladies dear ; 

** And if hell stay with me,* / 
^^ Then the mass shall be sm^^ and Ae bellk be rang, 
- ^* And we'll feast right merrilyc'^ :r*?r 
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I softljr cpake those ladies &ir, 

(Low whisp'HDg St the wait,) " 
^^ Oh we've devis!d how to Ictep the koi^ 

'^n thy fair castle hall. ^ . !i:- 
^^ Now, hufy^n^ommngid.the.wanler bUdie \ 

^^ To come f roar yon tow'jt high, 
^^ Wtdi:tid&i§^ to siiy, to e^nsiglr away 

'^ Yon wily pilgrim boy*" . .». 



" Go run, go lani my^foottfiagd dfar,* 'ir- 'rzi^Ll 

'^ To the warder takistky' wa^ 5 • ' - ': / 

^^ And one of jby ladies shall go with tbee^/ ; ' * 

'• To tell thee wbaC to say. ' ' " 

^ And now, if we ean^ but'^Mopdt die Jcnigiii o' i ) 

^^ To stay iiiTtbfrfolisdnwiHi'idM^iiHx. -'^{UeiMng, 
^< Then the mim AMhi^Mnfy and Ibsribdis jMU 

f' And we'll alf feast wwfty." - ' ^' ^ ^- ^ 



The warder came i|ii^.blew:lib)&DroV:q> "i r.^tu !'> 
And thus aloud did Cfy: n^ \ r.l'^ * .. . -v. ': >.'- 

^' Oh is.tbeTe a-jpBgrtoau theil^ »L : / *^0 " 

'* Come from the north cbantry ^ ; 
" For there's a, foot-page waifs, mthout, 

'* To speak with lum abbe." 

Iliftiiiraider ^d call tin Oat of the hall . 

The pilgrim boy is ^e^ .• ' ^k, \ . > =1/ 
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Meanwhile bespoke tbe ladjts gujTj * --, ,; , ... i 

As ihey stood clad in p^U^ . :,,i , / 

'* Right glad, ^TQ. knight .w^, y^^<m» tbee. . ,< • 

*' Unto our castle hall/' v 
But the knight he hjwded iot tbcir tjk,L 

Altho' they cried with gloe^ ,1 
^^ Let the mass be sui^g, ajB^.the b^l)s, be rupgjr : . .! 

** And feast thee merrily^'* . . , : 
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^^ But Where's the pilgrim boy,'* he cned^ /' 

*' To shew me my lady's grave?'' , » t^* 

That he shi^d bis sought for thr'out the placo^ 

The knight full oft did cxave.. .. 
Then loud replied the lj^Ji«s,g%j.: ., v . >^ , .. 

*^ Now foul that Iwave befall; : ' , ^ ♦ „; 
'^ Fori^Cl;e'he hath beguiled thee, < 

^' And now bath fled the haU, ^ , ,.. 

^ And now, sir knight, do not gjjfe heed ' 

, .^^ To what he said to t^9bee 5. ,.: y. 

^' But send a page to. the noilh <^u^tiy, ^ /. . f . 

" That lady fair to see ^ ., « . . -^ 

^ And while he's gone to 4K>mfort her, , 

'^ Oh thou shalt share pnr gtee^ . ; 
'' While the m^ is sung,, and. th^,belU lUPejPitQjfy 

*' And the feast eat mjfTOly,*" „ ci-;T • 



-J'; •' 
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Put while those ladies^ blithe and gBj, 

Attun'd their lutes to j«lf 9 
The kn^bi vhamSi tndiieiBrch'd afdiuKf 

To find the pflgrim boy 2 
He search'd'.tlie castte all abou^ ' 

Thro' every turn and wind ; 
But aB in vam his toil and pMfi 

The pilgrim boy to find. ^ 



In vain the'loivi's fkir dtraghtelr tent 

Her messengers to call ; 
The knight he would not heed their words^ 

Nor enter the castle hall. • . » 

In vain the wanton ladies aotig^, - '' '^' ' ' 

And the clamourous warder efy, 
^^ Let the mass be sung, and the bells be hmg, 

•* And the feast eat merrily/' ' 
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Oh then bespake those hdRes gay, . i.A" 

As they stood clad in paH : 
" Oh weep not, weep nbt^' dear lady, ' ^* 

" Tho' he'll not enter the haU ; 
*^ But send to the warder firom the tow'r " -'■ ^^ 

'' To bring the pilgrim boy, "'\ ][ 

" Whrai-well persuade to lend his aid 

« This proud knight to decoy. ^' 
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** We'll make that boy, on pain of deajdi^ ; . . \j\ 

" The red-cross knight deceive 5 / > 

^' So that no more on his account 

^^ That fair young knight shall grieve : t 
*' And then we'll keqi the redrcross knigh^ 

^' To bear us company; : [be rung, 

'^ And the mass shall be sung, and tbe:bells shall 

^* And we will feast mer^|ly/' ... 



PART THE THIRD; 
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And now t'was night, all dark and di^ar, --^ 

And cold, cold blew the wind ; ' 

While the red-cross knight sought all about 

llie pilgrim boy to find. 
And still he wept, and still he sigh'd^ • *f r 

As he moum'd his lady dear; .. ; ;. . -/ 

** And Where's the feast, and where's tl^tgWIs^ .! '• 

" Thy bridal day to cheer ?'' . ., . .j ^^-^ 
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Again be sigh'd and wept forlorn 

For his ladj that was dead : 
'^ Lady^ how sad thy wedding tide ! 

«' How cold thy bridal bed \" 
Thus the red-cnoss iiiigfat itemM sore Bhd sad^ 

While all around did cry^ ' 

^^ Let the minstrels sing, and the bells yring> 

'^ And the feast be ^t merrily.'' 

Ai)d now the gentle moon around 

Her silver lustre shed ; 
Brighten'd each ancient wall and tow% 

And distant mountain's head ; 
By whose sweet H^f the *KAight Jlereeiv'd 

(A sight which gave him joy) 
Prom a dungeon dread the warder lead 

The faithful pilgrim boy. 

In vain the warder strove X6 hide 

The pilgrim boy from him ; 
The ftnigHt he ran and clasp'd the youth. 

In spite of the warder grim. 
The warder, tlio* wmth, his banner wav'd^ 

And still aloiid'did cry, *"'• 
** Lef €ie msiristrels sing; and the bells yririg, 

" And the feast be eat ilietrily/* ' - ' - 
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^^ I'm glad I've found thee, pilgrim boy, 

^' And thou shalt go with me ; 
^* And thou shalt lead to my lady's grave, 

*' And great thy reward shall be." 
Th' aflrighted pilgrim wrung his hands. 

And shed full many a tear : 
" Her grave,*' he cried (and mournful sigh'd), 

" I dread's not far from here," 



The knight he led the pilgrim boy 

Into the castle hall. 
Where sat the lord and his daughter fair. 

And her ladies clad in paU. 
" I go," he cried, " with the pilgrim boy, .^j 

" So think no more of me ; 
" But let your minstrels sing, and your bells all xfipg, 

^* And feast ye merrily.' 



» 



Up then arose the lord's daughter. 

And caird to the pilgrim boy ; 
" Oh come to me, for IVe that to say, 

" Will give to thee much joy." 
Full loth the pilgrim was to go. 

Full loth from the knight to part — . 
And lo 1 out of spite, with a dagger bright. 

She hath stabb'd him to the heart. 

VOL. IV. - M 
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^ Why art thoa pale^ tfaoa pOgrim boy ?** 

The knight all wond'ring cried : 
^^ Why dost thou feint^ ihaa pilgrim boy, 

*^ When I am by thy side >" 
^ Oh I am stabb'dy d«ar led-cioas kii^^— 

*^ Yet grieve not thou for me ; 
^^ But let the minsdreb sing, and die bells yring, 

" And feast thee merrily." 

The knight he ran aud elasp'd die youth. 

And ope*d his pilgrim vest ; 
And lo ! it was his lady fai r ■ ■■ 

His lady dear he prast. 
Her lovely breast^ like ermine white. 

Was panting with the fright ; 
Her dear heart's blood, in crimson flood. 

Ran pouring in his sight. 

** Grieve not for me, my faithful knight,** 

The lady faint did cry ; 
'' I'm well content, my faidifiil knight, 

^^ Since in thy arms I die : 
^^ Then comfort thee, my constant love^ 

^* Nor think no, more of me — 
" But let the minstrels sing, and the bells yring, ' 

And feast thee merrily- 
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" Like pilgrim boy I've foUow'd thee, 

^^ In truth full cheerfiiUy ; 
" Resolv'd, if thou shouldst come to ill, 

^^ Dear knight to die with thee ; 
^^ And much I fear'd some wily fiur 

^* Would keep thee from my sight, 
" And, by her bright charms, lure from my arms 
, '* My dear lov^ red-cross knight/' 

\ 

*^ Oh heaven forfend," the knight replied, 

*^ That thou shouldst die for me 1 
"But if so hapless low'rs thy fete, — I 

« Thy knight will die with thee/' 
" Oh say not so ; for well my knight 

^^ Hath prov'd his. love to me ; 
" But let the minstrels sing, and the bells yring, 

" And feast thee merrily." 

The knight he prest her to his heart. 

And bitterly he sigh'd r 
The lovely lady strove to chee r 

'Till in his arms she died. 
The knight he la|d her corpse adown. 

And his deadly sword drew forth ; 
Then look'd he around, and grimly frown 'd. 

All woe-begone with wroth. 
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Oh then bespake the ladies fair. 

As they stood clad in pall : 
** Oh this will be our burial place, 

" That was our castle hall ! 
^^ No more to our silver lutes sweet sound 

^^ Shall we dance with revelry ; 
" Nor the mass be sung, nor the bells be rung^ 

" Nor the feast be eat merrily." 



Then up arose the lord's daughter. 

And never a word spake she ; 
But quick upon the knights drawn sword 

She flung her franticly. 
The knight to. his own dear lady tum'd. 

And laid him by her side ; 
With tears embrac'd her bleeding corpse, ' 

Sighed her dear name — and died. 

Oh then bespake th' affrighted lord. 

And full of woe spake he : 
** Foul 'fall the hour this red-cross knight 

" Did come to visit me ! 
" For now no more will my daughter fair 

'* Rejoice my guests and me ; 
^^ Nor the mass be sung, nor the bells be rung^ 

" Nor the feast held merrily." 
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And then he spake to the ladies fair^ 

As they. stood clad in pall : 
*^ Lo ! this thy lady's burial place — 

*^ That was her castle hall ! 
'* Oh then be wam*d from her sad fate, 

^^ And. bate the wanton love ; 
'^ But in him confide who for thee died, 

*^ And now sits thron'd above. 

^^ Warder, no more resound thy horn, 

^^ Nor thy banner wave on high : 
'^ Nor the mass be sung, nor the bells be rung, 

*^ Nor the feast eat merrily/' 
No more the warder blows his horn. 

Nor his banner waves on high ; 
Nor the mass is sung, nor the bells are rung. 

Nor the feast eat merrily. 
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XXVU. 
THE WANDERING MAID. 

' [First printed in this Collection.] 

It was by a baron's castle gay 

A wand'ring maid did rove ; . 
For many a mile had she took her way^ 

In search of her true love : 
For many a mile, both day and night. 

Despairing did she rove ; 
Nor blest the light that cheer'd her sight. 

For she had lost her love. 

She sat her down by the moat so wide. 

And her tears began to flow ; 
She sat her down, and sad she sigh'd, 

O'ercome with toil and woe : 
'^ But altho' I shed full many a tear, 

*^ And altho' I set and sigh, 
*^ Yet ever I'll love thee, youth so dear 

" And for thee will I die/' 
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Jind now o'er the high drawbridge came near^ 

A minstrel blithe and gay ; 
" And why/' he cried, ^' sweet maiden, here 

^* Dost thou despairing lay ? 
^^ For the welkin round is black with rain, 

" And the water's all so cold, 
^' E'en hardy icattle, that graize the plain, 

" Beget them to a hol^," 

" Alas !" she cried, " I've lost my love, 

" And I've sought him far and near : 
^^ Sweet minstrel, hast thou seen him rove, 

^^ The youth whom I love so dear ?" 
'^ Fair maid, thy love how should I know 

" From other youths I see ?" 
^^ Oh by his locks so fair that flow, . 

^^ And his mien so bright of blee. 

" His face is fraught with beauty's smile, 

*^ The rose and lily's there ; 
*' His voice like music can beguile 
. ^^ The wrinkled brow of care : 
" Alas ! it was that facejhat smil'd, 

" That brought my heart to woe ; 
^^ That music voice that me beguil'd, 

*' And made my tears to flow. 
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*^ Near these high tow'rs, so fair to view, 

*^ I'm told the youth hath heen ; 
" Then tell me, minstrel, tell me true, 

" Hast thou my true love seen ?*' 
'* No, maid, thy love I have not seen, 

** By day nor yet by night ; 
" Alas ! how hard that heart, I ween, 

'^ That could such beauty slight ! 

*^ But, lovely maid, do not thus rove, 

^' And break thy heart with woe ; 
'^ But go with me and be my love, 

" And I'll not slight thee so." 
Then took this minstrel his harp of gold. 

And sjveetly 'gan to play ; 
But the faithful maid to him was cold. 

For all that he could say. 
• 

" No, minstrel, tho' full sad I rue 

^' That he from me is gone, 
*^ Yet still to him I'll aye be true, 

" And true to him alone ; 
^^ And o'er the lone country, day and night, 

** Despairing will I rove, 
^^ Nor bless the light that cheers my sight, 

*^ 'Till I have found my love." 
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And now came forth a soldier piy, ' ^ • 

And his broad sword he hath ta'en ; 
Ani^ had not the minstrel fled away. 

Full soon he had him slain : 
" Qh maidy heed not that minstrel's guile, 

" But me take for thy love ; 
^^ And then to the wars, for gold and spoil, - 

" Right merrily ,we will rove," . 

" No, warrior, no ; tho' sad I rove, 

*^ And my love from me is gone, 
" Yet still ril seek that faithless love, 

*^ And love but him alone : 
'^ And ever I'll wander da^ and night, . 

^^ While cold, cold blows the wind, 
^' Nor bless the light that cheers my sight, 

'' 'Till I my true love find." 

Tbe soldier was scant ygone, when lo ! 

i^ forester came that way. 
And merrily rode he high and low^ 

All yclad in green so gay : \ 

She stop'd the gallant on the green, 

" And tell,** she cried, " I pray, 
•* 'Mong yonder forests hjast thou seen 

" My wand'ring true love stray ? 
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^^ And how shalLI JtfKmr the yoiitb ycM kfefc 

*^ From other jKHitb» I ace ?'' . f . 

*^ Oh well may you know him ere he dolh spiepk^ 

" His mien's so bright of ble^." 
*^ Sweet mikkn, dio' 'mon^'the forests j^een . 

" With early horn- 1 nxve^ 
'^ Believe mr, dear inaid^ I have not seen 

^' The faithless youth you love* ' 



" Now, charming maid, do not thus rove, 

«^ Nor wander thus forlorn ; 

» 

" But go with me, and ever Til love, 

'* And shelter thee from scorn : 
'* And we will hunt with eaifly hom| \ 

" And sing the livelong day ; 
'^ And the cheerful eve, and the smiling mom, 

*^ Shall ever find us gay. 

** And thou, attir'd in robes of green, 

*^ A huntress blithe and gay, 
^f Shall aye be caird, wher*ere thou'rt seen, 

^^ The sporting queen of May. 
*' Come, turn thee, maid, and be my love, 

*^ And to my passion yield \ 
" And ever delighted will we irove, 

« The princes of the ffeld.** * ^ 
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^^ No> I will not be robed in green^ 

*^ Thy flattery all I scam ; 
"Nor will I be (rf May the queen^ 

'^ To hunt with early horn j 
" But I will rove, both day and night, 

" Thro' stormy hail and y^d ; 
" Nor bless the light that cheers my sight, 

« Till I my true love find." 



PART THE SECOND. 



ITie forester blithe now rode away. 

And blew his sounding horn. 
While by the moat the maiijen lay. 

All desolate and forlorn : 
Yet stUl she cried, " Tho' I shed the tear, 

" And heave full many a sigh, 
" Yet ever TU love thee, youth so dear, 

« And for thee I will die." 
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All this beheard the baron gay^ 

In the lone tow'r where he sat. 
And with many a sigh he took his way. 

And came to the castle gate. 
And there he saw the, maiden lay. 

By the moat side all forlorn ; 
And all for the love of a youth so- gay. 

Who had treated her with scorn. 

Her cheek, once red as summer rose. 

Now pale as wintry skies ; 
And wan her cherry lips did close, 

ITiat her love did once so prize ; 
And cold, cold was that lily hand. 

That he so oft had prest — 
Full many a sigh (as he there did stand) 

The baron's woe confest. 

The maiden told her piteous tale. 

With many a sigh and tear. 
How she for her love, thro' heat and cold, 

Had wander'd £ar and near. 
" Alas ! dear maid," the baron sigh'd, 

^^ Thy tale is sad and sore ; 
*' But, charming maid," fiill loud he cried, 

" Thy sorrows now be o'er. 
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^^ Yes^ maiden, thou no more shalt rove, 

*^ -No more unhappy stray ; 
" But thou, dear maid, shalt be my love, 

*' My countess rich and gay." 
The hapless maiden wond'ring heard 

The baron talk of love ; 
Yet still, dltho' that baron she fear'd, 

rRight faithful did she prove. 



'^ Come turn to me, and be my love, 

" And be my lady gay 5 
** And thou no more for scorn shalt rove, 

*^ So sad, the livelong day : 
'* But thdu in robes of gold, my fair, 

*^ More bright than day shalt shine— 
** Come, leave cold woe, and leave despair, 
Atid to my suit incline. 



(C 



*^ Fair maidens shall attend on thee, 

*^ All fam'd for beauty rare ; 
" Yet, ever sweet maiden, shalt thou be 

" The fairest of all the fair. 
" Bright gold and gems from th* eastern mine, 
^ ^* Thy grandeur shall proclaim ; 
" But thy bright locks shall the gold outshine, 

^^ Thy eyes the jewels shame." 
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^^ Alas !" she cried^ ^^ despise a maid 

'^ Destin'd with scorn to live^ 
^' What^ tho' thy grandeurs thou'st display'd^ 

" — My heart's not mine to give : 
<^ fiut I must TD?e, botli day and nighty . 

** While cold, cold blows the wind; 
" Nor bless the light that cheers my sights 

" Till my own true lore I find.** 



Then up arose the hapless maid. 

And would fain have fled away ; 
But the wond'ring baron soft her stay'd^ 

And thus with joy did say : 
^' Now heav'n thee bless, thou faithful dame, 

*' For thy dear constant love ! 
'^ Mine be the fault, and mine the blame, 

" That made thee thus to rove. 



^^ I am thy true (but cruel) tove, 

'^ Altho' a baron bom ; 
*^ And 'twas thy faith, dear maid, to prove, 

" I let thee rove forlorn. 
^ I from yon tow'r have heard thy mo^, 

*^ And it pierc*d me to the heart : 
^^ Now take me, dear maiden ; I am thy own, 

*^ And never more will we part. 



.) • 
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" Yon castle^ with its wide domain^ 

^^ Shall l^e thy dow^r, my love ; 
'^ And there like a princess shalt thou reign^ 

*^ Nor more in misery rove : 
" But we will live and love so true, 

*' And with such constancy, 
*^ That, if stern death thee first shall slay, 

** Dear maid, I'll die with thee," 



The maiden blushed to find her love ■ 

A baron of high fame ; 
While fond he cried, ^*^ Thy fears remove, 

'^ Thy faith my pride doth shame. 
'^ Again to thee my troth I plight, 

" And let thy joys abound ; 
^^ And bless the %ht that cheers thy sigh^ 
For thy tru^ love is found.'' 



(C 
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xxvm. 



THE TRIUMPH OF DEATH. 



[Fir»t prinied in this 



^ 1 BB fleedog moiiieot teems with deaA V 

Fair Emma sad did cry ; 
^ El' en now perfaqis on yon drear heath 

^^ My Edgar low doth lie ! 
^ E'en DOW may he draw his last,' last breathy 

^ And mir<^;arded die !' 



IM 



^ Oh stay thy fears^ dejected maid^^ 

The hermit soft replied; 
^^ For still his oft-victorious blade 

^' May check th' invader's pride. 
^ Now oome, let us kneel to heav'n fen: aid, 

** Whose might can so soon decide.'' 
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And now from far th' embattled field 

With war's dread clangor rang 5 
While, in a mossy cell conoeal'd. 

The woodland wilds among. 
That maiden fair with the hermit kneel'd. 

And many an orison sung. 

Now nearer still the battle rung. 

And fester fiow'd their tears ; 
And now the woodland wilds among, 

A warrior stem appears— 
The maiden to the hermit clung, 

O'erwhelmed with her fears. 



And now into the lowly cell 

The warrior took his way. 
With bloody sword and visage fell. 

That witness'd huge dismay ; 
And ever he could his tidings tell. 

Sad Emma swoon'd away. 

** The fleeting moment teems with death !'* 

The trembling hermit cries : 
^* For sad I see o'er yon black heath 

" A scattered army flies 5 
*^ And many a warrior gasps for breath, 

" And many a captive sighs, j 

VOL. IV, N 
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** Yea, the swift momeQt teems widi ioA 1 

The breathless wurior cries j 
^^ For many a mile o'er yoa drear headi 

*^ Our scattered army flies ; 
^^ And many a warrior gasps for breathy 

" And many a c;4>dve sighs." 

« 

^' The fleeting moraeat teeais vrith death !" 

The wretched Eoima cries : 
^' Accurs'd b^ yw bk)od-*dretiched heathy 

^^ For there my £dgar Ue# ! 
^^ Say, warrior, Aies my lovfe yet breathe ? 

^^ Hath death yet clos'd his eyes V* 



^' Yea, the sad moment teems with death ! 

*^ For many a warrior dies, 
^^ And, 'mong the rest, on yon black h^th^ 

** Thy hapless Edgar lies ; 
^^ And still, as the warrior gasfps for breathy 

^^ Fair Emma's name he sighs." 



Then tip arose that desperate £Ekur, 
And thrice she lodk'd around ; 

And listened to the burden'd air. 
That teem'd with many a sound 

Of hostile y^n^ and dire despair, 
That, frantic, bit the ground. 
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" Hermit," she cried, ^^ to me so good, 

** Now grant my boon, I pray ; 
'* Oh lend to me thy scrip and hood, 

*^ And gown of russet gray ; 
^^ And lend unto me thy holy rood, 

*^ And lead me on my way. ' 

" So will I gp toy<m drear be^j 
'f Where many ^, warplQr slghffSi, ^, 

^^ Wk&^^ gasping in his last^ |pi3t brepil^^ 
^^ My hapless Edgar Ues i 

^^ I'll cjieer him as He lays in d^ai^^ 
" ril sooth hiiQ as be dies V 



The hermit sat in pensire mood. 
Then, cheer'd with hope, did say, 

" Ob Tve another sorip and hood, 
'^ And another gown of grey ; 

'^ And -I, widi anothet holy rood, 
*^ Will wend with thee my way. 

" For ^t^ i^y Edgar ^ pay eve 
^^ Entrusted thee^ poOr!iQai4> 

" On l^y^fio^ i»s si»de me sviTeaJr, 
" To lend thee ^11 «iiy aid; • 

" So with thi^ I-H go^itJwifeB*ar) 
<^ Thro' seas of bk>9d W wadfi* 






tm mjfWMutm. 



FAST TOE 



}0 9 9x^r 






Emk her ^hrer nf z 
Foil fittC die fin* imiden's 



!69ir nearer lAitt dbe faotde's 

{junm rmhmgoathttaar^ 
Wkh Mood all dfeocbed was Ac gromd. 

And liie n'm^ was dark and diear : 
nie iiMidea afingkted lodk'd amiiidr^ 

The beroitl lAutuk with Icar. 

She beard a njfRxui^ aiid^ as sbeloni'dl, 

A warrior laid fiiU low ; 
She fpnufp'd Ms hand^ as sad he mouni'dy 

Aod wip'd his kdammjr brow — 
Her graip the d]4ii|r hand rettfra'd. 

As conscfous-of in #oe. 
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^' The fleeting moment teems with death 1" 

The woe-fraught heimit cried ; 
^^ Glutted with hapless mortals hreath^ 

^ The grisly king doth stride" — 
^^ I find not my Edgar on the heatl^" '■ 

The weqnng Emma sigh'd. 

The thund'ring winds of heaven stnnre 

The desert biBHth along^ 
While she^ her faithful love to pnyve^ . 

With res(^ution strong. 
For her Edgar sought, her dear true-love. 

The dying and dead among. 

^^ The fleeting moment teems with death !'* 

Again the hermit cries ; 
^^ For nought is heard along the heath 

^^ But dying warriors sighs"— i 

^^ Could I but hear my Edgar breathe !*'! 

Fair Emma sad replies* > i 

Bleak was the blast, and chill the air," 

And awful was the scene ; 
Yet still this faithful hapless pair, 

O'erwhelm'd with anguish keen^ 
fiov'd o'er the bloody heath so^drear 

Until the mojming gleam. 



\ 
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Now steely to the listening eat 

Tlie auuods of woe did fade. 
While thi^o* the oaniage for and fieai^ > 

Right eareftil they did wade j 
But they found not di^k Edgaie ^^r 

*Mong living or 'mong dead* 

To 'Bfaiiy a w^Eunior in his woe 

They lent their holy lHd> 
And gtk^lly comtcfrt did hntbw, 

Tho' weary Bitkd disttia/d 5 
But their E^r's form they eould not know^ 

^Mong livfalg or 'mong dead. 

^^ The fleeting m6iii6tit te^ms with death ! 

Each blast's a fiineral kneli/' 
Sad Emma cried $— ^then on ike heath> 

O'ercome with toil^ she fell : 
The h«fAt«s middett had Hot br^tk 

To reach the h^itiit'6 cell. 



^^ Tti6 V^eting itioectent teems v^h death !' 

Th' affiriglAed hermit cried : 
^^ Alas ! ishe's fell on thi^ dread hi6lith, 

^^ Sweet fltti^r of beaut/s J>ridc, 
^' Oh pi^ tytant, spare, spare her breafli, 

" Or slay itlb by h<^ side !" 
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A dying warrior heard him ciy, 

Aqd rais'd his languid head. 
And saw the hapless maiden lie. 

Overcome with toil and dread. 
And the fiitfaful herteit standing faj. 

With terror all dismay'd. 

^^ The fleeting moment teems with death !'* 

Sad Edgar cried dismay'd ; 
'* Behold ! on this blood-drenched heath 

** My lovely Emma laid, 
" With blood of warriors beneath, 

^^ Dark tempests overhe^.' 



'- n ' 



'^ Yea, the swift moment teems with death !" 

The hermit loud did ciy j 
^^ For lo ! on this dark dreary heath 

" Thy faiAful bride doth lie : 
" She caine to sooth thee while thou didst breathe, 

*^ And then with thee to die." 



^* The fkcting moment teems with death V^ 

The dying warrior cried : 
" Come speak to me while still Fve brenth, 

" My too, too faithful bride !" 
She wrang his hand — -and on that heath 

Those haplesa lovers diedf 
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fleeting 



The faintiiig hermit cried : 
^* The grisly tyrant o'er the heath, 

^^ With merclesB steps doth stride.** 
His Bfiriu sunk shcHt grew hisbiei^i— 

With woe the hermit died,. 



XXIX. 
jr U L I A. 

[First printed in this Collection.] 

1 o the graves where sleep the dead^ 

Hapless Julia took her way ; 
Sighs to heave^ and tears to shed 

O'er the spot where Damon lay. 
Many a blooming flower she bore 

O'er the green grass turf to throw 
Add while fast her tears did pour^ 

Thus she cang to sooth her woe. 
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^ Soft and safe tho' lowly grave^ 

*' Fast o'er thee my tears shall flow ; 
^^ Only hope the hapless have^ 

*' Only refuge left f^r woe. 
^^ Constant love and grief sincere 

^' Shall thy hallow^'d turf pervade ; 
^^ And many a heartfelt sigh and tear» 

^^ Hapless youth^ shall sooth thy shade. 

^^ Lighted by the moon's pale shine^ 

^^ See me, to thy mem'ry true, 
*^ Lowly bending at thy shrine, 

•' Many a votive flow'r to strew. 
^* But how little do these flow'rs 

** Prove my love and constancy ! 
*^ Yet a few sad fleeting hours, 
« " And, dear youth. 111 follow thee. 

^^ Rose replete with scent and hue, 

** Sweetest flow'r th^t nature blows, 
^* Damon flourish'd once like you ; 

^* Now o'er him the green grass grows, 
^^ Rose, go deck his hallow'd grave, 

'* Lily, o'er the green turf twine ; 
^^ Honour meet that turf should have, 

'^ Beauty's bed, and virtue's shrine. 
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^* Primrose pale, and violet blue, 
^* Jessamin sweet, ami eglantine, 

" Nightly hete tliysweets I storew, 
*' Proud io deck my tme-Jove's shrine. 

** Like yon, my Damon bloom'd a day, 
'* He did die and so must you— 

" But such charms can you display, 
- '* Half so virtuous, half ^ true ? 

/ 

^* No, sweet flowerets, no such charms, 

^^ No such virtues can you boast ; 
^^ Yet he's torn from my fond arms, 

** Yet my faithful love is crost. 
^* But a radiant mom shall rise, 

" (Loit'ring moments, faster flow,) 
** When with him I'll tread the skies, 

^ Smile at death, and laugh at woe/' 

Thus she sung, and strew'd the flow'r. 

Beat her breast, and wept, and sigh'd ; 
And, when tpU'd the midnight hour. 

On the green turf grave she died. 
Many a nightingale forlorn. 

Sung her kneTI, while breezes sigh'd : 
Haughty grandeur heard with scorn, 

Ho\^ so poor a maiden died. 
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XXX. 

THE BITTER. FRUITs'oF JEilLOUSY: 

* ^ \jro, shut the door, my Edward dear 

^' Shut close the door^ I pray; 
^^ Let nae keen search my treading t^oe^ 

*^ Ne listen what I saie ; 

^^ Let nane my subde entrance know, 

^^ My troublefl motion spie, 
'^ Ne smallest sun-beam penetrate 

" Tlie tell-tafe of mine eye." 

So Allen spak^^ as, guilt-Jiestain'd, 

Some nook he 4id explcHre, 
Whmi instinct led his pathless foot 

To Edward's friendly door. 

TureftB bonrid ^dread^ and oonscious sbame^ 

Fu' mighty wns the strife^ 
While from his now*^nfeebled hands 

Down dtopp'd a reeking knife* 
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What means that steel ? What means that glow, 

Wherewith thy visage bums ? 
Now ghastly pale, alack, succeeds. 

And now the red returns. 

*^ Say, will ye plight your promise dear, 

*^ And will ye plight your fey, 
^^nChsit 'What I now entrust to y^ . 

^* Your tongue shall ne'er betray ?" 



Yea, I will plight my protnise dear. 
And I will plight my fey. 

That what ye shall entrust to me 
My tongue shall ne'er betray. 

'^ Ah r was she not the" fairest feir,^^ 
" More dear than life to me ? 

^* Yet ne'er again shall I behold 
^^ My Lucy sweet to see, 






Yea, she was feirest idf the feir, 

Dear as thy life' to thee»— 
And hast thou scath'd with deadly stroke ' 

Thy Lucy sweet tc> see ? 

f* Wae worth the day !— That very wreath, 
^^ Which with a loving vow . r 

" This morn I gave her, 1 beheld, ' 
^^ Ere noon, on Edwin's brpw. 



•fl 



k. 
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** When as she todt it sweet she smil'd^ 

^^ Yet could she finom it part ? 
^^ Sae proud^ methought^ he taunted me^ 

^* Fu' deep it irk*d my heart* 

^^ And irk*d be still this cruel heart ! — 

^^ Oh ! had ye seen the wound, 
^^ And had ye seen the streaming bhide, 

^^ How fiast it stain'd the ground ! 

" And had ye seen her sicktling eye, 

'^ How sore it sought relief! 
*^ And had ye seen her body sink, 

f^ You would have died for grief ! 

^^ And irk'd be still this cruel heart, 

** When as she there did lie, 
" That could not with my Lucy dear 

" A moment stay, and die !" 

Allen, my friend, ye grieve my soul. 

Your flight, I ween, was just. 
Sine she is gone, that fairest fkir. 

And sunken into dust.' 

But who along yon cypress-path 

Is led sae heavily ? 
Ah! met my Allen dear, it is — 

How sad she eyeth thee ! 



And^ ah 1 bow isd fim yi^B» loob^ 

Who lead her to my bower } 
Appear they jutt as drizlii^ dewfif 

Freshning som^ fsni^A tkfWfs i 

With such a look as modiers afit 

Rebyke a darlkig cbiid^ 
Sae eyed she her Allen dear^ 

Sae ruthj, sae^i^ee^ sae mild I 

^^ I marvel not,'^ Ate fiuntly oried>. 
^^ Ye seem a man of stone !-— 
, '^ The well of life is nae yet dry, 
*^ My days are nae yet idone. 

'^ Set^ set your troubled mind at ease^ 
^* My heart ye did nae touch ; 

^^ Ye $trook too short to reach my life^ 
'^Whereat I gladden much* 

" Could ye such vows as I have vow'd, 
^'Deem I cpuld faithless Jbe?~ 

<< The blossom to the breath of sfHring 
^^ Was scanit sae true as me. 

" That wreath, which ye this mocB did ii^ 

^^ Sae trim on Edwin's btotr, 
<f Edwin's ain spit^fo' haAd jbid wsMigbli 

^* And Edwin weal^ it tu^w* 
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*' When love ye breathe, ye fickle men 

^' Be smooth as summer-wai« ; 
^' But when with jealoasy ye swell^ 

^* As winter-storm ye rave. 

^' Rash man! ah! how byjeakmsy 

^^ Have ye your fortunes ero6t! 
'^ As true a maid as ever lov'd 

^f Ye have for ever lost. 

'^ To hie to this your fiiend's abode^ 
'^ Here breathe my prayers for yt^ 

^^ For life^ for hcailli, for ^ease of mind^ 
^^ Was a' was left for me.* 

Can ye, not paordon the hi^ fault 

Which love did gar roe do i 
** Yes, I can papdoti a' the iBtik^ 

^^ And still to love be trwe." 

And shall the bridal knot be tied. 

And shall we happy be ? 
" The bridal-knot can ne'er be tied, 

^* Ne can I stay with thee ; 

'* For I to Christ a vow have made, 

^' And kept that vow shall be, 
^' That man naie mair shall vex my hearty 

^* Nae mair aball trouble me. 
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** That straight I will myself betake 

^^ Unto a nunnery, 
'^ In fast and prayer to eni my days 

'^ And kept that vow shall be, 

^' Go ye, and seek a fairer bride, 

^^ And lire in pleasance gay, 
^* While to the house of godliness 

" 1 take myself away." 

Nay, do nae wend ye quite away. 

List, list, my piercing ca' ! 
Return ! and for your broken vow. 

On me the pain be a ! 

'* She's gane/' — He heay*d a deep-drawn slgh^* 

As brast his heart in twain. 
Sine to the ground fast-&lled he. 

And never rose again* 



hi. 
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XXXI. 
THE DEATH OF ALLEN. 

I 

1 H E bells they rang all in the morn^ 



And Allen he rose full soon. 
Sad tidings were heard for Allen to hear, 
Xhat Mary would wed ere noon. 

Then Allen he call'd on Thomas's name. 

And Thomas came at his call : 
*^ Make ready a coffin and winding shroud, > 
• " For Mary shall see my fall. 

" When last we parted with brimful eye, 
^^ Right-loving she made a vow ; 

*^ But Richard has twice as many sheep, 
" And Mary forgets me now, 

*^ Then bear me to the green-grass-bank, 

^* Where we did kiss and play, 
^^ And tell her, the rain, that made it so green, 

^* Ha» wash'd my kisses away.'' 
VOL* IV. o 
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The bridegroom led the bride so falr^ 

The priest he came anon ; 
But Thomas he brought his dear friend's corse^ 

Or ere the wed(ling was done. 

He laid him on the green-grass bank^ 

Where they did kiss and play, 
And told ber^ the rain, that made it so green. 

Had wash'd his kisses away. 

When she beheld poor Allen's dead corse. 

Her maiden blush was lost. 
She faded, as tho' on April morn 

A primrose nipt by a frost. 

Then all beneath one fatal stone 

Together they bmried were. 
False maidens, who break your plighted vow, 
. Take heed ye come not ;there ! 



I 



\ 
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XXXII. 



THE MAD SHEPHERDESS. 



The followini^ ballad was originally sung by M isi Daris in 
Da^enant's play called the Rivab. Charles the Second 
hearing her, was so pleased} that he took her off the stage, 
and had a daughter by her, who was named Mary Tudor, 
and was married to Francis Lord Radcliffe, afterwards 
Earl of Derwentwater. 



JVlT lodging it is on the cold ground^ 

And very hard is my fare ; 
But that which troubles me most is 

The unkindness of my dear 5 
Yet still I cry, O turn love. 

And I prithee love, turn to me. 
For thou art the man that I long for, 

And alack, what remedy ? 
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ril crown thee with a garland of itiav dien. 

And rii marry thee with a rosh ring, 
SAy frozen hopes shall thaw theo^ 

And merrily we will sing ; 
O turn to me, my dear Ia?e, 

And I prithee lore, turn to me. 
For thou art the man that alone canst 

Procure my liberty. 

But if thou wilt harden thy heart stiU, 

And be deaf to my pitiful moan^ 
Then I must endure the smart still. 

And tumble in straw all alone ; 
Yet still I cry, O turn love. 

And I prithee love, turn to me. 
For thou art the man that alone art 

'fhe eause of my misery. 
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XXXIII. 
ATHELGIVA, 

P J Watkins. 

There is a tradition, tbat the abbey of Whitby, on the north 
coast of Yorkshire, was ruined during the depredations of 
the Daqes in that district, by those plunderers, under the 
command of Inguar and Hubba, who brought with them 
that famous standard on which was embroidered a golden 
raven, the work of their sisters, and revered by all the 
Danes as the Palladium of their security. About this 
period the story is supposed to commence ; the succeed- 
ing incidents are all fictitious, and were dictated to the 
jiuthor, in some measure, by the romantic situation of the 
abbey (magnificent in ruin), which seemed exceedingly 
proper for such events. It may perhaps, be necessary to 
add, that £delfleda (montioued in the first stanza) is said 

. by Camden, to have been the daughter of Oswin, King of 
Northumberland, and to have resided in the abbey of 
Whitby, after enlarging and farther endowing it. Its first 
foundation was laid by St. Hilda, the sister of King Edwin, 
mentioned m the same verse. 

* riBRB mayst thou rest, my sister dear, 

^ Securely here abide ; 
^ Here roval Edelflcda liv^d. 

' Here pious Hilda died. 
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^ Here pei^ce and quiet ever dwell : 
^ Here fear no rude alarms ; 

^ Nor here is heard the triunpet's soundj 
^ Nor here the din of arms/ 

With voice composed and look serene^ 
(Whilst her soft hand he pressed) 

The maid who trembled on his arm^, 
Young Edwy thus addressed. 

Blue gl^mM the steel in Edwy's hand;; 

The warrior's vest he bore : 
For now the Danes, by Hubba led. 

Had ravag'd half the shores 

His summons at the abbey gate. 

The ready porter hears ; 
And soon in veil and holy garb, 

The abbess kind appears. 

^ O take this virgin to thy care, 
^ Good angels be your guard ; 

^ And may the saints in heaven above, 
' That pious care reward, 

^ For we by fierce barbarian hands, 
^- Are driven from our home ; 

^ And three long days and nights forlorn, 
* The dreary waste we roam. 
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^ But I must go— these tow'rs to save ; 

^ Beneath the evening shade^ 
^ I haste to seek earl Osrick's powV, 

' And call lord Rcdwdd s aid.' 

He said— and tum'd his ready foot ; 

The abbess nought replies ; 
But with a lode that spoke her grief, 

To heaven upcast her eyes. 

Then turning to the stranger dame, 

' O welcome to this place ; 
^ For never Whitby's holy fane 

' Did feirer maiden grace.' 

And true she said — for on her cheek, 

Was seen young beauty's bloom, 
Tho' grief with slow and wasting stealth. 

Did then her prime consume. 

Her shape was all that thought can frame. 

Of elegance and grace ; 
And heav'n the beauties of her mind 

Reflected in her face. 

^ My daughter, lay aside thy fears,' 

Again the matron cried : 
' No Danish ravishers come here—*' 

—Again the virgin sigh'd. 
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The abbess saw^ the abbess knew^ 
'Twas love that shook her breast ; 

And thus^ in accents soft and mildj 
The mournful maid addrest. 

^ My daughter dear, as to thy friend 
' Be all thy cares confest ; 

^ I see 'tis love disturbs thy mind, 
^ And wish to give thee rest. 

^ But hark ! I hear the vesper bell, 
^ Now summons us to prayer ; 

* That duty done, with needful food 
^ Thy wasted strength repair/ 

But now the pitying mournful muse 
Of Edwy's hap shall tell ; 

And what amid his nightly walk 
That gallant youth b«fel. 

For journeying by the bank of Esk 

He took his lonely way ; 
And now thro' showers of driving rain 

His erring footsteps stray. 

At length from far, -a glimmering light 
Trembled among the trees ; 

And ent-ring soon a moss-built hut, 
An holy man he sees. 
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' O father, deign a luckless youth 

^ This night with thee to shield ; 
^ I am no robber, tho' my arm 

* This deadly weapon wield/ 

' I fear no robber, stranger, here, 

' For I have nought to lose ; 
^ And thou may'st safely thro' the night, 

* In this poor cell repose, 

^ And thou art welcome to my hut,' 

The holy man replied ; 
^ Still welcome^here is he, whom fat^ 

* Has left without a guide. 

* Whence and what art thou, gentle youth ?' 

The noble Edwy said, 
^ I go to rouse earl Osrick's power, 
' And seek lord Redwald's aid. 

* My father is a wealthy lord, 

^ Who now with Alfred stays : 
^ And me he left to guard his seat, 
-* Whilst he his duty pays. 

' But vain the hope — in dead of night 

^ The cruel spoiler came ; 
^ And o*er ^ach neighb'ring castle thr^w 

^ The wide-devouring flame. 
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^ To shun its rage^ at early dawn, 

^ I with my sister fled ; 
^ And Whitby's abbey now affords 

^ A shelter to her head. 

^ Whilst I to hasten promised aids, 

* Range wildly thro* the night, 

. ^ And, with impatient mind, e3q>ect 

^ The morning's friendly light/ 
\ 

Thus Edwy spoke ; and wond'ring, gaz'd 

Upon his hermit host. 
For in his form beamed manly grace, 

Untouched by age's frost. 

The hermit sigh'd, and thus he said ; 

* Know, there was once a day, 

^ This tale of thine would fire my heart, 
^ And bid me join thy way. 

• But luckless love dejects my soul, 

* And casts my spirits down ; 

^ Thou seest the wretch of woman's pride, 
' Of follies not my own. 

' I once amid my sovereign's train 
^ Was ^ distinguish'd youth, 

* But bli^ted is my former fame 

* By Sorrow's cank'ring tooth. 
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f When Ethelred the crown did hold, 

^ I to this district came ; 
^ And then a fair and matchless maid 

^ First rais'd in me a flame. 

f Her &ther was a noble lord 

^ Of an illustrious race, 
^ Who joined to rustic honesty 

* The courtier's gentle grace, 

f 'Twas then I told my artless talc, 

^ By love alone inspir'd ; 
^ For never was my honest speech 

^ In flatt'ring guise attir'd. 

f At first she heard, or seemM to hear 

* The voice of tender love ; . 

^ But soon, the ficklest of her sex, 

* Did she deceitful prove. 

^ She drove me scornful from her sight, 

* Rejected and disdain'd; 

( In vain did words for pity plead, 
^ In vain my looks complain'd. 

^ How could that breast which pity fiU'd, 

* Ever relentless be ? 

^ How could that face which smil'd on all, 
^ Have ever frowns for me ? 
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^ Since that fell hour, I in this cell 
' ' Have liv'd recluse fwtoi man ; 
^ And twice ten months have pass'd^ since 1 
' The hermit's life began/ 

^ O stain to Jionour !' Edwy cried ; 

^ O foul disgrace to arms 
^ What, when thy country claims thy aid, 

^ And shakes with war's alarms ! 

' Canst thou, inglorious, here remain, 
' And strive thyself to hide 5 

* Assume the monkish coward life, 

^ All for a woman's pride ?* 

With louder voice and warmer look. 
His hermit host rejoin'd : 

* Think'st thou> vain youth, the chains of fear 

* Could here a warrior bind ? * 

* Know, boy, thou seest Hermanrick here ; 

* Well vers'd in vear's alarms ; 

' A name once not unknown to fame, 
' Nor unrenown'd in arms. 

* O, Athelgiva ! (yet too dear) 

' Did I thy danger know i 
f Yet would I fly to thy relief, 
' And crush th' invading foe/ 
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With fluster'd cheek, young Edvy tiirnM, 

At Athelgiva's name ; . 
And, ^ Gracious powers I it must be he !' 

He cries, ^ it is the same ! 

' ' I know full well, 1 have not now 
' More of thy tale to learn ; 
' I heard this mom, ere from the wave 
' You could the sun discern, 

' My sister loves thee, gallant youth, 

^ By all the saints on high ! 
^ She wept last night, when thy hard fate 

*.She told with many a sigh. 

^ Forgive her, then^ and in her cause 
' Thy limbs with steel infold : 

• Was it not Ardolph's daughter, say, 

' Who late thy heart did hold ? ' 

* It was, it was !' Hermanrick cried ; 

^ I heard her brother's name : 
^ *Tis said he was a gallant youth, 
^ Who sought abroad for fame/ 

Then Edwy sprang to his embrace. 

And clasp'd him to his breast -, 
^ And thou shalt be my brotiier too,* 

-He said, and look'd the rest. 
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' But now let honour fill tfay mindi 
' Be love*s soft laws 6be/d ; 

* ^18 Athelgiva claims thy sword, 

' 'Tis she demands thy aid. 

' She With impatient anxious hearty 

* Expects my quick returti ; 

^ And till again she sees me safe^ 
^ The hapless maid will mourn* 

• 

* Then let us fly to seek these chiefs, 

^ Who promised aid to send ; 
^ Earl Osrick was my fetherV guest, 
^ Lord Redwald is my firiend.' 

Hermanrick said, ' First let us go 

* To chear yon drooping mwd 5 

^ Again Til wear my cankered arms, 
' Again I'll draw my blade/ 

Then from a comer of the ceH 

His clashing arms appear ; 
But when he' marked the growing fust. 

The warrior dropt a tear. 

Then forth they went — Hermanrick kSeir 

Each pathway of the wood J 
And safe before the abbey gatts 

At break at day they stoodi 
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Now sleep the wearied maiden's eyes 

At length had kindly seal'd^ 
When at the gate the wand'ring knights 

Returning day reveard. 

^ Quick call the abbess^^ Edwy said^ ^ 

To him who kept the door^ 
Who watch'd and pray'd the live-long night, 

A pious priest and poor. 

The abbess came^ with instant haste ; 

Th' alarming bell was rung ; 
And from their matted homely bedix 

The sainted virgins sprung. 

Fair Athelgiva first the dame, 

Soft speaking thus addr«st ; 
^ My daughter, an important call 

' Commands me break thy rest. 

* Thy brother at the abbey gate, 

* Appears witl> features glad ; 

^ And with him comes a stranger knight, 

* In war-worn armour clad/ 

With falt'ring step and bloodless cheek;, 

Young Athelgiva went : 
Confusion, shame, surprise and joy 

At once her bosom reot," 
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When in the stranger knight she saw 
Hermanrick's much-lov'd face ; 

Whiist he, by gen'rous love impeli'd^ 
Rush'd to her fond embrace. 

Vain would the muse attempt to paint 
What joy the lover knew. 

Who found his long-disdainful maid 
At pnce fair, kind, and true* 

Then Edwy, while entranc'd m bliss 
The happy pair remained. 

Recounted o'er the tale, how he , 
Hermanrick lost regained. 

But soon, alas ! too soon, was heard. 
To damp their new-form'd joys, 

The groan of death, the shout of war. 
And battle's mingled noise. 

For up the hill, with eager haste, 

A breathless courier came; 
He cries, ^ Prepare for dire alarms, 

* And shun th' approaching flame. 

^ Fierce Hubba landing on the beach, 

* Now drives our feeble band ; 

* Whb, far too few to stop his force, 
^ Fly o'er the crimson'd sand/ 
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« 
I 

What Imgiiish flU'd tiie maiden's breast^ . 

What rage the lover knew^ 
When looking down the steepy hill^ 

They found the tale was true. 

Baeh warlike youth theti grasp'd hit spear^ 

The trembling damsel smd, 
' O where is now Earl Osrick*s power, 

' O where Lord Redwald's "aid } 

^ Aiaa, ak^si' the afbbess crieii, 
' Far as my sight is borne, . . , 

^ I cbnnot see the nidd^ cxos^, 
^ Nor hear Earl Oarick's horn/ 

Stem Hubba tiow to d&leful deedi . 

Impell'd his .savage . drew* ; = 
And o'er ^he blood-ei63fiiuried Jstratol 

The gold«a ravieii flew. 

' Beho]^/ he cries, and waves his lance, 

' Where yon proud turrets rise ; 
' Of those wlicjjjrove war's glorious toil, . 

^ Let beauty be the prize. 






* There gold and beauty both are found,. 

' Then follow' whete I lead j /. 

* And quickly know you have not, fought 
/ For honour's empiy meed/ 
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He said : and pressed to gain the hXU, 

His shouting tmin pursue ; 
And^ fir'd by hopes of brutal joys^ 

Behold the prize in view. 

Young Edwy mark'd their near approach. 
And rush'd t'oppose their way; 

Nor did^ with equal ardour fir'd, 
Behind Hermanrick stay* 

Like mountain boars^ the brothe^r chiefe ' 
On Denmark's warriors flew; 

And those who held the foremost tunks^ 
Their fury overthrew. 

Soon, piercM by Edwy's fatal lan^, 
Lay valiant Turkil here; 
' There Hardicanute bit the dust. 
Beneath Hermanrick- s i^ear. 

But vain is courage, strength, or skill, ' ; 

When two oppose an host'; 
A dart, with surp and deadly aim, ' ' ' 

At Edwy Hubba toit. 

His sister, who, o'erpower'd by grief,. 

Had fainted on the floor, . . 
Recovered by the matron's care, ; ' - 

Now sought the ^abbey door. 



^'r 
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* 

Wheh on the fated carnag'd spot 

She cast her weeping eyes ; 
' O blessed Mary !' cries the maid, 

^ My brother bleeds and dies/ 

Then forth she ran and gain'd the place. 
Where, press'd by crowds of foes, 

Hermanrick stood — the shades of death 
Her brother's eyelids plose. 

The furious Dane nor pity knew. 

Nor stay'd his vengeful arm ; 
Nor aught avails that heav'nly face. 

Which might a tiger charm. ' 

First on th' unguarded chief he rushM, 
- And bore him to the ground; 
The helpless damsel's plaint of woe 
In war's loud shout is drownM. 

She saw Hermanrick's quiv'ring lip, 

She mark'd his rolling eye j 
She faints, she falls; before her sight 

Death's visions dimly fly. 

^ And, O thou dear and much-lov'd'youth,' 

The dying virgin cried; 
^ Howc'er in life I wrong'd thy truth, 

^ Yet true with A»t I died.' 
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She spake no more — E'en Hubba felt 
' The force of love sincere ; 

Then first his breast confessed the sigh/ ^ 
Then first his cheek the tear. 

' And, O my friends, the rage of war/ 
He cries, ^ awhile forbear ; 

^ And to their weeping kindred straight 
These breathless bodies bear. 

L 

^ Or fear the wrath of Powers Divine—' 

Nor could he further say ; 
But quickly, with disorder'd march. 

Bent to his ^ps his way : 

For now itras heard £arl Osriek's honi> 
Shrill sounding thro' the dale i 

And now Ix)rd Redwald's ruddy cross 
Was waving to the gale. 

His tf^idy aid Earl Osrick brought 

Too late. .fdas! to save; 
And far l^jnond di' avenging sword 
^ The Dane now r^dfi the wave. 

Grief Seiis'dihe warriQr'# heart, to sec 

In dustyoungEdwy::Wiilj 
And stretch,'d by brave< Hi^rmdnslek's side 

Fair Athcdgil^ deaiA / -. 



^ 
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But on the holy cross he swore^ 

A brave revenge to take, 
On Denmark's proud and, bloody sons^ 

For Athelgiva's sake. 

This vow in Kenworth's glorious field 

The gallant earl did pay ; 
When Alfred's better star preyail'd^ 

And England had her day. 

That day the, Dane full dearly pdd 

The price of lovers' blood : 
That day in Hubba's cloven helm 

The Saxon javelin stood. 

. » 

The- bodies of the hapless threp 

A single grave contains ^ 
And in the choir with dirges due^ 

Are laid their cold remains. 

Lord Ardiolph on his children's tomb 

Inscrib'd th' applauding verse ; 
And long the monks in Gothic rhime^ 
. Their story did rehearse. 

And often pointing to the skies. 

The cloister'd maids would cry ; 
" To those bright realms' in bloom <rf youth 

" Did Athelgiva fly." 
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XXXIV. 

SIR JOHN BARLEY.CORNy 

^' A pleasant new Ballad to sing even and mome^ 
'^ Of the bloody murder of Sir John Barley-corn/* 

[Printed for John Wright] 

As I went through the north coun^, 

I heard a merry meeting ; 
A pleasant toy and full of joy; 

Two noblemen were greeting! 

And as they walked forth to sporty 

Upon a summer's day^ 
They met another nobleman. 

With whom they had a fray. 

His name was Sir John Barley-corn ; 

He dwelt down in a dale, _ 

Who had a kinsman dwelt him nigh. 

They call'd him Thomas Good-ale. 
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Another named Richard Beer^ 

Was ready at that time^ 
Another worthy knight was there, 

Call'd Sir William White-wine. 

^ ■ 

Some of them fought in a hlack jack. 

Some of them in a can; 
But the chief est in a hlack pot, 

like a worthy nobleman, 

Sir-Barley-corn fought in a bowl. 

Who won the victory ; 
Which made them all to fume and swear. 

That Barley-corn should die. 



>f 



Some said " kill him," some said ** drown. 
Others wish'd to hang him high^ . 

For as many as follow Barley-oom, 
Shs^U. sorely beggars die. . - 



Then with « plough Aey ploughed him up, 

And thus they did devise. 
To bury him quick within the earth. 

And swore he should not rise. 

With harrows strong, they combed him, -: 

And burst clods on his head, 
A joyful banquet then was madcv j > 

When Barley-cem was dead. • ' 
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He rested still within tbe earthy > 

^ Till rain from skies did fall; 

Then he grew up in branches greeny '' 
Which sore aniaz*<l them ail. 



And so grrw up till inidsmniner^ 

He made them all afraid*- 
/ ' . 

For he was sprouted up on high. 
And got a goodly beard. 



^ • 
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"V -t. . » 



Then he grew till St, Jame&'s tide,* *» ' 
His countenance was wan,'"*'' ^'' ^^ 

For he was grown" unto his slrfe'iigthy '''' 
And thus became a maui^ '^^ ^^-'^^ 

With hooks and sickles k^eii, ' ' ' " -^ 
" Unto the fields^ they hii*5, ' " ^ ' 
They cut iii^:le£^ off by flitef kfieeii, *? i' '^ 
And'made hhak' wounds fvil^S^e^'- 

I'huft bloodily thitjr iiut himidiftWli, ' »^" 
From place Whei« 'h# dM^ttiiilf, ' '- ' 

And like^ft thief for trea<4f^y5'-' . • ' ' 
They bound Mm in a: b«nd. '''■'■ 

m 

t 

Sadidi they took him up again, '"' ^ 

According to this kind, 
And paoked him up in sevend stacks, ^ 

To wither with the wiml. - ' - ' ' 



I 'f- 
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And with a, pitchfork that was sharp^ 

They rent him to the heart, 
And like a thief jfbr treason vile. 

They bound him in a cart.. 

And tendix^ hjm with weapons strong. 

Unto the town th^y hie, 
A|i4 straight they mowM him in a mow. 

And there they let him Ue^ 

The^ he lay groaning by the walls. 

Till all his wounds were sore. 
At length they took him up again. 

And cast him on the floor. 

They hired two with holly clubs. 

To beat at him at once. 
They thwacked so hard on Barley-corn, 

That flesh fell from his bones. 

And then they took him up agaioj 

To jEiilfil women's mind. 
They dusted and they sifted bin). 

Till he was almost blind. .. 

And then they knit him in a sack. 

Which grieved him fiill sore. 
They steeped him in a fat, God wot, \ 

For three days space and mbre. - 
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Then they took him tip again^ 

And laid him for to dry. 
They cast him on a chamber floor. 

And swore that he should die. 

They rubbed him and stirred him, * ^ * 

And oft did toil and turn, 
The mault-man likewise vows hb deaths 

His body he would bum. 

They pull'd and haul'd him up ifi spite. 

And threw him on a kilti, 
Yea dried him o'er a fire bright, 

The more to work their will. 

Then to the mill they forc'd him straight 
Whereas they bruis'd his bone?, 

The miller swore to murder him 
Betwixt a pair of stones. 

The last time when they took him vp,= 
They served him worse than that, 

For with hot scalding liquor store 
They wash'd him in a fat. 

But not content with this, God wot. 
They wrought him so much harm, ^ 

With cruel threat they promise next 
To beat him into harm. 
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And lying in this danger deep^ 

For fear that he should quarrel^ 
They took him straight out of the fat, * 

And tunn'd him in a harrel. 

And then they set a tap to him^ 

Even thus his death hegun^ 
They drew out every drop of blood. 

Whilst any drop would run. 

Some brought jacks upon their backs, 

Some brought bill and bow. 
And every man his weapon had 

Barley-corn to overthrow. 

When Sir John Good-ale heard of this 

He came with mickle might. 
And there he took their tongues away. 

Their legs, or else their sight. 

Sir John at last in each respect 

So paid th^m all their hire. 
That some lay sleeping by the walls^ 
' Some tumbling in the mire. 

Some lay groaning by the walls. 
Some fell in the street down right. 

The best of them did scarcely know 
What he had done o*er -flight. 
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All you good wives that brew good ale, 
God keep you all from teen. 

But if you put too much water in. 
The devil put out your eyne ! 



XXXV. 

'^ A new Ballad for you to look on. 
How Mault doth deale with every one.'* 

To the tune of-^Triumphand Joy. 

JVIas Mault he is a gentleman. 

And hath been since the world began, J 

I never knew yet any man 

That cpuld match with Master Mault, sir^ 
I never knew any match Mault but once. 
The miller with his grinding stones 
He laid them so close th^t he crusht his bonfis ; 

You neVer knew the like, sir. 
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« 
Mault^ Mault^ thou art a flower. 

Thou art beloved in every bower. 

Thou canst not be missing one half hour; 

You never saw, the like, sir. . ; . 

For layipg of his stones $o close, 
Mault gave the miller a copper nose. 
Saying, '^ tbou and I will never be foes,'' 

But imto thee 1 stick, sir. 

Maiilt ga:v« the miller such a blow. 

That frpm his horse he fell full low : 

He taught him his master, Mault, for to ktiow. 

You never saw the like, sir. 
Our hostess' maid she Was to bhune. 
She stole Master Mault away ftoA her dame!. 
And in her belly she hid the same. 

You never saw the like, sir. 

So when the Mault did wbrk in her head, 
Twifee a day she would be sped. 
At night she could not get to bed. 

Nor scarce can stand on her feet, sii*/ ^ 
Then came in the Master Smith, 
And said diat Mault hii^ was a thief ; ^ 
But Mault gavte him such a da^h in the t^th- 

You never saw the like, sir. 



/ 
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The tinker then that he was faia 
With Mauh to have a boot or twaifi^ 
MauU hit him sore .in evefy yeia ; 

You never $awthe,like^.8ir. . 
Hien bespake the tinker ainqo^ ^^ .; r . 
He said he would prove himself a xuan^ 
He laid on Mault till the hfouse was gone 

The bung apd the tinker fell sick^ sir. 



The sailor he did cforse and'hi»iy * ' I ^:- : rr.T/i 
He bad the bdy go tap the>aiij ^ ^ »i^ :: >- ' 
ril have a bout with Mault ariori, ' >« 

You never saw thfe like, sir. • ' ' »- : 

Aboard thfey weint to tfy. their matefc,: " ' ^11' 
And there th^ J)fey^i ^ hbpiawd ciatch; ■ . 'vl 
Mault besto^rii hite(tmd^ftie« hatch,' '■i +» 

And made him feep thfe sliipyiste. 



' '- > 






r r 



Then came%e <*&pm8n\;ti»i^tHn8'<>y;'J'i 
And sdd,^mVlifeste^'inibiJ>^'y^^^ 'it 

Indeed i/imdrMiiiiinA^%i^\J^ ^*^^- 

I will gnaw you'lvfth^ii^^^etth, 'sfir?« -'oY 
The chapnrffi he'lkid'* iipat^^ -' '- ^'^''^ ^'^ 
Till store t^ffelood^^nif^Jit^iir-fettfeJ i^i^- ''^^^ 
But»fatih»niught1itoin^'ih'i^«^ •£ / 

You never saw^e «fci sfr:^^' *»- '^" ^^^^ ' 
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The mason cupe an oven to make^ - . ., 
The bricklayer he his part did taijfj^ . 
They bcnind I^ault to the go^d ale-stake^ < 

You never saw- the like, sir. 
Then Mault began to.tdil his mind^ /• 

And plied ,then^ with ale^ beer, and wine^, . -, 
They left, bi'ick; axe, .and trowel behiijid, •.. (/*<' 

They could* not lay a briqk, sir^^ , • , . . 

Then came the labourer out with his hood. 
And saw his two masters how they stood. 
He took Master Mault by the hood. 

And swore he wo61d him strike, sir. 
Mault he ran, and for fear did weep, 
The labourer, he did'^kip. and^ 1^, , ; 
But Mault cast him into the mortar heap. 

And there he fell asleep, sir. 






.. I » 



The butcher come'to buyi a sheep, : 
'• He said he would make Mault to creep, 
But Mault made him the cat to whip. 

You never saw the like, sir. 
The glover came tQ buy a skin, 
Mault Jiit him right above the chin. 

The peXvter John cam^ doubling in, 

■ » ■ _ • ■ 

You never saw the like, sir. 
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And laid (mlieady arms^ and joints^ 

Took away ins^lovesy and a gross of jfem%' 

And swore they had pay'd him in quarts and pitt^^^ 

You never saw the like, sir. 
Thus of my song I will make an end^ 
And pAy my hostess to be my friend^ 
To giv^ ihfe some drinkiiow'iny iti6hey is spen^ 

Then Mault and I amf quits^ sir.' 









THE X^YONSRIKE NYMPH : 
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on 
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The Knights happy choice. Shewing how a young 
rich Knight «£eU In love idthLliieTDadghter. of a 
poor Weaiver of JOevonshife^ !and for her biefiuty 
and virtue^ nianied her. : ^ 

N the West of Devonshire 
LivM a raaid of beauty rare. 

Pretty Peggy lyas her name 3 
Ev'ry creature lov'ii her nature, 

Peggy there had all the fame. / 
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Wheresoever I am walkings 
Or of whatsoever talking^ 

Pretty Peggy must come in. 
She has so much duty an^ so much beauty, 

Not to worship were a sin. 

- 

Fame, that.oftentimes doth flatter. 
Told the truth of all the matter. 

To a young and worthy knight,. . 
One kxv'd pleasure, more than treasure. 

Beaut}' was his sole delight. 

Straight in love he was involved, 
iVnd to try he was resolved. 

Whether Peggy would be kind. 
But he did never meet with ever 

Such a face, and such a mind^ 

When he first beheld the creature. 
All her charms were bent by nature, 

Neither spots nor tower she wore. 
But she was singing, and a spinning. 

At her poor old father's door. 

When she saw him she retired, 
But his senses all were fired 

At the little interview ; , 
Qh, stay, he said, thou lovely maid. 

For now I swear report is true. ^ 
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Straightway then he did pursue her. 
And with all his art did woo her, 

Kiss'd her hands and bless'd her eyes, 
ProiFer'd treasure for his pleasure. 

But, alas, she all denies* 

Golden promises he made her. 
And with vows he did persuade her. 

But her virtue was so strong. 
That all his art ne*er touch'd her hearty 

Altho* poor Peggy was but youngs 

Dearest charmer be not cruel. 
To yourself and me, my jewel. 

Leave your homely rural sport. 
And be but mine, and thou shalt shine 

Amongst the glorious stars at court. 

All the pride of London city. 
That can make young ladies pretty. 

And what change aflfords that's rare. 
All shall be, my dear, for thee. 

And none with Peggy shall compare. 

Sir^ said she, do not endeavour. 
The poor daughter of a w^eaver 

Has a heart of virtuous mould, 
Whichi no pride can draw aside. 

To be corrupted by your gold. 
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Then, said he, dear Peggy, may be 
You*il deny to be a lady. 

How does that now suit your mind ? 
Sir, said she, my low degree 

Is still to humble thoughts confined. 



For that, says he, I ne'er will fault thee^ 
But for humbleness exalt thee. 

Thou this day my bride shall be. 
No longer they tarried, but were married. 

And lady Margaret was she. 

You may think her friends consented. 
And that she was well contented. 

And I am sure so was the knight. 
For all the day they sport and play. 

But what they did, God knows, at night. 
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XXXVU. 
VENUS'S LAMENT FOR ADONIS. 
[From Browne's Britannia*! Pastorals, 1685.] 

V" B N u s by Adonis' side 
Crying kist^ and kissing cried^ 
Wrung her hands ancLtore her hair. 
For Adonis dying there. 

Stay (quoth she) O stay and live I 
Nature surely doth not give 
To the earth her sweetest flowers. 
To be seen but some few hours. 

On his fece stilj as he bled 
For each drop a tear she shed, - 
^ Which she kist or wipt away. 
Else had drown'd him where he lay. 

Fair Proserpina, quoth she. 
Shall not have thee yet from me ; 
Nor thy soul to fly begin. 
While my lips cjan keep it in. 
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Here she clos'd again : apd soiQe 
Say, Apollo would liave come 
To have cured his wqunded liipb> 
But that ^^had stc^oth^d hiip^ 

' . . ■;»■'• 
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Song by Richard the First, Coeur de Lion, written 
during;; his innprisonment in the Tenebreuse, or 
Black Tower. 



V • /• <- 
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[Translated by Dr. Burney. — 'From the second volume of 
Dr. Burney 's General History of Music] 
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JN o wretched captive of his prison sp^fes. 
Unless with pain, and, bitterness of soul y 
Yet consolation from the Muse he seeks, 
Whos0 voice alone misfortune can omtroul., 
Where now is each ally, each baron, friend. 
Whose face I ne'er beheld without a smile ? 
Will none, his sov'reign to redeem, expend 
The smallest portion of his treasures vile ? 
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Though notie may blush that near two tedious yea^ 
Witliout relief, my bondage has endur'd^ 
Yet know, my English, Norman, Gascon peers, 
Not one of you should thus I'emain immtr'd ; 
The meanest subject of my wide domains. 
Had I been free, a ransom should have found ; 
I mean not to reproach you with my chains. 
Yet still I wear them on a foreign ground ! 



Too true it is, so selfish human race ! 
^^ Nor dead, nor captive, friend or kindred find. 
Since here I pine in bondage and disgrace. 
For lack of gold, my fetters to unbind. 
Much for myself I feel, yet ah ! still more 
That no compassion from my subjects flows ; 
What can from infamy their names restore, . 
If, while a prisoner, death my eyes should close. 
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But small is my surprise, though great my grief. 
To find, in spite of all his solemn vows. 
My lands are ravaged by the Gallic chief. 
While none my caiise has courage to espouse. 
Though lofty tow'rs obscure the chearftil day. 
Yet, through the dungeon's melancholy gloom, 
Rind Hope, in gentle whisper's, se^ms to say, 
^^ Perpetual thraldom is not yet thy doom." 
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Ye dear companions of my happy days. 
Oh ChaiL and Pensavin aloud declare. 
Throughout the earth in everlasting lays. 
My foes against me wage inglorious war. 
Oh tell them too, that ne'er among my crimes 
Did breach of faith, deceit, or fraud appear | 
That infamy will brand to latest times 
Thje insults I receive while captive here, 

- • * 

"Know all ye men, of Anjou and Touraine, 
And ev'ry bacih^lor knight, robust and brave. 
That duty now and love alike are vain. 
From bonds your sov'reign and your friend to save. 
Remote from consolation here I lie. 
The wretched captive of a pow'ful foe. 
Who all your zeal and ardour can defy, 

. Nor leaves you aught but pity to bestow !• 



I . 
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XXXIX. 

t 

MILITARY SONG ON THE FRENCH 
CHAMPION ROLAND. 

The following song in praise of Roland was translated from 
the French of the Marquis de Paulmy, hy Dr. Birrney, and 
inserted in the second volume of his History of Music. 

Few heroes have been so fortunate as Roland : 

Yixere fortes ante Agamemnona \ • 

but their very names have ingloriously perished. Tht 
military renown and amorous adventures of Roland.have 
been consecrated to fame, by the io^mortal poems of 
Ariosto and Bemi. His daring courage in battle, his 
. gentleness and courtesy after victory ^ and h is .enthnitiastic 
love, a^e stiU familiar to' every reader ; and we . hiave only 
to regret the loss of his Chanson, or military song, which 
formerly inspirited whole armies to the most perilous 
exploits. This song would have been a singular curiosity 
to Englishmen, as it was sung to animate the invading 
Normans at the battle of Hastings, by Taiilefer, one of their 
Minstrels, riding on horseback at the head of their army. 

JLet ev'ry valiant soil of Gaul 
' Sing Roland's deeds, her greatest glory, 
Whose name will stoutest foes appal. 
And feats inspire for future story. 



/ 
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Koland in childhood had no fears^ 
Was full of tricks, nor knew a letter. 
Which, though it cost his mother tears. 
His father cried, ^^ So much the better: 
*^ We'll have him for a soldier bred, 
^' His strength and courage let us nourish, 
** If bold the heart, though wild the head, 
*^ In war he'll but the better flourish.** 
Let ev'ry, &c, 

Roland arriv'd at man's estate , 
Prov'd that his father well admonish'd. 
For then his prowess was so great 
That all the world became astonish'd. 
Battalions, squadrons, he could break. 
And singly give them such a beating. 
That, seeing himy whole armies quake. 
And nothing think of but retreating^ 
Let ev^ry, &c. 

In single combat 'twas the same : 
To him all foes were on a level. 
For ev'ry one he overcame^ 
If giant, sbrc'rer, monster, 'devi^ 
His arm no dariget e'er could stay, ' 
Nor was the goddess Fortune fickle^ . 
For if his foe he did not slay. 
He left him in a rueful pickle. 
Let ev'ry, &c. 
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In scaling walls with highest glee^ 
He first the ladder fixt^ then mounted; 
Let him^ my boys^ our model be^ 
Who men or perils never counted. 
At night, with scouts he watch would keep^ 
-With heart more gay than one in million. 
Or else on knapsack sounder sleep 
Than general in his proud pavilion. 
Let ev'ry, &c. 

On stubborn foes he vengeance wreak'd. 
And laid about him like a Tartar, 
But if for mercy once they squeak'd. 
He was thfe first to grant them quarter. 
The battle won, of Roland's soul 
Each milder virtue took possession ; 
To vanquish'd foes he o'er a bowl 
His heart surrender'd at discretion. 
Let ev'ry, &c. 

When ask'd why Frenchmen wield the brand. 
And dangers new each day solicit. 
He said, 'tis Charlemagne's command. 
To whom our duty is implicit : 
His^ ministers, and chosen few. 
No doubt have weigh'd these things in private. 
Let us his enemies subdue, 
'TIS all that soldiers e'er should 'drive at. 
Let ev'ry, &c. 
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Roland like Christian true would live. 
Was seen at mass^ atad in procession ; 
And freely to the poor would give. 
Nor did he always shun confession. 
But bishop Turpin had decreed 
(His counsel in each weighty matter) 
That *twas a good and pious deed 
I His country's foes to drub and scatter. 
Let ev'ry, &c. 

At table Roland ever gay. 
Would cat, and drink, and laugh, and rattle. 
But all was in a prudent way. 
On days of guard, or eve of battle. 
For still to king and country true 
He held himself their constant debtor. 
And only drank in season due. 
When to transact he'd nothing better. 
het ev'ry, &c. 

To captious blades he ne'er would bend. 
Who quarrels sought on slight pretenbes j 
Though he, to social joys a friend. 
Was slow to give or take offences. 
None e'er had cause his arm to dread 
But those who wrong'd his prince, or nation^ 
On whom whene'er to combat led. 
He dealt out death and devastation. 
Let ev'ry, &c. 
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Roland too^much adored the fair. 
From whom e'en heroes are defenceless. 
And by a queen of beauty rare 
He all at once was render'd senseless. 
One hapless morn she left the knight. 
Who, when he missM her, grew quite frantic. 
Our pattern let him be in fight : 
His love was somewhat too romantic. 
Let ev'ry, &c. 

His mighty uncle, Charles the Great, 
Who Rome's imperial seeptre wielded. 
Both early dignity and state 
With high command to Roland yielded* 
Yet though a General, Count, and Peer, 
Roland's kind heart all pride could smother. 
For each brave man from van to rear 
He treated like a friend and brother. 
Let ev'ry, &c. 

XL. 
SONG FROM THIBAUT, KING OF NAVARRE. 

[Translated by Dr. Burney. — From the secoii^ volume of 
Dr. Burricy's General History of Music] 

Ithought I'd vanquish 'd mighty love. 
But find myself deceiv'd ; 
For ev*ry hour, alas ! I prove 
The conquest unachiev'd. 



\ 
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By day. I seek for ease in vain^ 

Or call on sleep by night ; 

Sighs, tears, complaints, increase my pain. 

Nor does a hope, ye powers ! remain. 

That she will e'er my love requite. 

The libertine alone betrays 

The kind and constant heart. 

But I would die ten thousand' ways 

Ere pain to her impart. 

No thought my throbbing breast can cheer 

But her in bliss to ^see : 

Y^t in her cpy and wild career 

Could I but catch this Qying deer 

How happy then would Theobald be I 

This lovely deer, -more white than snowV 
With locks like burnished gold 
Which o*er her poUsb'd shoulders flow. 
Courageous is and bold. 
In peril oft she stands at bay. 
Where wolves with cunning fraught 
Are on the watch by night >and day 
To seize the courteous as their prey 
Who set th^ir wicked wiles at naughts 

A brave accoqfiplish'd knight p'ercome 
And stripl of ^ms and fame. 
While barp ^nd vineyard, house and home 
Are food for fire and flame; 



r 
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Than me less torture feels and pain 

While rigour thus I prove. 

For never did I yet attain 

The gift seraphic of a swain 

Who could without a premium love. 

The slightest, smallest boon to share 

Is all I humbly crave. 

To drive away the fiend Despair, 

And snatch me from the grave. 

And is it then no crime to wound 

A faithful lover's heart? 

To hear his sad complaints resound, ^^ ' 

Then dash him to the abyss profound. 

Nor at his cruel sufF 'rings start. 

Before you've killed me quite. 
For pity then too lat^will come 
When plung'd in endless night. 
* A little love while yet I live 
Is worth a world in grave. 
And His economy to give 
When by a trivial donative 
A heavy future charge we save. 

*^ The last stanza; which is not entire in the ori- 
ginal, has been amplified in the English, to supply 
u. sufiicient number of lines, for the melody." 
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XLL 

The Laidley* Worm of Spindleston Heughs^ a 
Ba\ladj five hundred years old, made by the old 
mountain bard, Duncan Frasier, living in Cheviot. 

• A. D. 1270. 

Thif Ballad was printed in Hutchinson's History of Northum- 
berland, from a comn^unication by the Rey. Mr. Lambe, 
of Norham, (editor of the old Poem, entitled if'lodden 
Field), who pretended to have transcribed it from a very 
ancient Manuscript, Both the historian and the commu- 
nicator grayely maintain its antiquity, and assign its com- 
position to the period mentioned in the title. It is almost 
superfluous to observe that it is a modem forgery, and it 
is singular that so impudent a fraud should have been 
successfully practised on Hutchinson. 

I am informed by Mr. Turner, to whose suggestions I am 
much indebted, that a lady now upwards of 70 had heard 
her mother repeat an older, and nearly similar ballad. If 
the "verses resembled these, they could not be much earlier 
than her mother's birth. These are undoubtedly more 
recent. Those who , practise these deceptions, usually 
build their story on some fragment or tradition, and when 
e^l^posed, appeal to elderly persons if they have not heard 
it, or something resembling it, in their youth. 

1 HE king is gone from Bamborough castle: 

Long may the princess mourn. 
Long may she stand on the castle wall. 
Looking for his return. 

* This is k northern corruption for loathly, i. e. loathsome, 
vol.. IV. » 
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She has knotted the keys upon a strings 
And with her she has them ta'en ; 

She has cast them o'er her left shoulder. 
And to the gate she is gane. 

She tripped out, she tripped in. 

She tript into the yard ; 
But it was more for the king's i^e. 

Than for the queen's regard. , 

It fell out on a day the king 

Brought the queen with him home; 

And all the lords in our country 
To welcome them did come. . 



Oh ! welcome fether, the lady cries. 
Unto your halls and bowers ; 

And so are you, my step-mother. 
For all that is here is yours. 

A lord said, wond'ring while she spake. 

This princess of the north 
Surpasses^ all of female kind. 

In beauty and in worth. 

The envious queen replied, at least 

You might have excepted m6 ; 
In a few hours I will her bring 
' Down to a low degree. 
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I will liken her to a laldley i^orm. 

That warps about the stone. 
And not, till Childy Wynd * comes back, 

Shall she again be won. * 

The princess stood at her. bower door. 
Laughing : who could her blame? 

But e'er, the next da/s sun went down, 
A long worm she became. 

For seven miles east, and seven miles west, 

^ And seven iniles north and south. 
No blade of grass or corn could grow. 
So venomous was her mouth. 

The milk of seven stately cows. 

It was costly her to keep. 
Was, brought her daily, which she drank 

Before she went to sleep. 

At this day may be seen the the cave. 

Which held her folded up, 
And the stone trough, the very same 

Out of which she did sup. 

Word went east, and word went west. 

And word is gone over the sea : 
lliat a laidley worm in Spindleston Heughs 
^ Would ruin the north country. 

* There is now a street called the Wynd, at Bainborou|^. 
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Word went east, and word went wes4. 

And over the sea did go ; 
The child of Wynd got wit of it. 

Which filled his heart with woe. 

s 

He called straight his merry men all. 
They thirty were and three ; 

I wish I were at Spindleston, 
This desperate worm to see. 

We have no time bow here to waste^ 

Hence quickly let us sail ; 
My only sister Margaret 

Something I fear doth ail. 

They built a ship without delay. 
With masts of the rown-tree,* 

Wifh fluttering sails of silk so fine. 
And set her on the sea. 

They went aboard. The wind with speed 

Blew them along the deep; 
At length they spied an huge square tower 

On a rock high and steep. 

The sea was smooth, the weather clear> 
When they approached nigher; 

King Ida's castle they well knew. 
And the banks of Bamboroughsfaire. 

• Mountain ask. - ' - ' 
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The queen look'd out at a bower window^ 

To see what she could sec ; 
There she espied a gallaat ship 

Sailing upon the sea. 

When she beheld the silken saib 
- Full glancing in tha sun. 
To sink the ship she sent away 
Her witch wives every one. 

Their spells were -vain. The hags return'd 
To the queen in sorrowful mood. 

Crying, that witches have no power 
Where there is rown-tree wood. 

Her last effort — she sent a boat. 

Which in the haven lay. 
With armed men to board the ship 3 

But they were driven away. 

The worm leapt up, the worm leapt down, 

She plaited round the stone ; 
And as the ship came to the land. 

She bang'd it off again 

The child then ran, out of her reach. 

The ship on Budle^ tand^ 
And, jumping into the shallow sea. 

Securely got to land 

* Budle b a small Tillage and port at a little diitance 
from Bamborough. 
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Aiad now he drew his bonny brown swoird^ 

And laid it on her head^ 
And swore if she did hasten to him, 

That he wou'd strike her dead. 

Oh ! quit thy sword, and bend thy bow. 

And give me kisses three; 
For though I am a' pois'nous worm. 

No hurt Will I do to thee.' 

Oh ! quit thy sword, and bend thy bow. 

And give me kisses three ; 
If I am not won e'er the sun go down, 

W6n I shall never be. ^ 

He,quitted his sword, he bent his bow. 

He gave her kisses three ; 
She crept into a hole a worm. 

But stept out a lady. 

No' cloathing had this lady, fine 

To keep her from the cold ; 
He took his mantle from him about. 

And round her did it fold. 

He has his mantle from him about 

And it he wrapt her in ; 
And they are up to Bamborough, castle 

As fast as they can win. 
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His absence and her serpent shape 

The king had long deplored. 
He now rejoic'd to see them both 

Again to him restored. 

The, queen they wanted, whom they founds 

All pale and sore afraid ; 
Because she knew her power must yield 

To Childy Wynd's ; who srJd, 

« 

Woe be to thee, thou wicked witch, 

An ill death may*st thou dee : 
As thou my sister hast likened. 

So likened shalt thou be. 

I will turn thee into a toad. 
That on the ground doth wend; 

And won and won shalt thou never be^ ' 
Till tljis world hath an end. 

Now on the sands near Ida*s tower. 

She crawls a loathsome toad ; 
And venom spits on every maid 

She meets upon the road; 

The virgins all of Bamborough town 

Will swear that they have seen 
This spiteful toad of monstrous size. 

Whilst walking they have been, 



\ 
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All folks believe, within the shire^ 

This story to be true ; 
And they all run to Spindleston, 

The cave and trough to view. 

This feet now Duncan Frasier 

Of Cheviot sings in rhyme; 
Lest Bamboroughshire men should forget^ 

Some part of it in time. 



XLIL 

KING ZAYDE AND ZELINDAXA, A MOORISH 

TALE. 

From the Spanish. 

From among other romances of the most famous feasts aad 
tournaments of the Moors, I have selected one, the origi- 
nal of which must hay* been very ancient, as it relates the 
catastrophe of a Moorish knight in the court of one of the 
kings of Toledo, which city was re-conquered by the 
Christians in the year 1085. In my translation of it, my 
only care has been to preserve the literal'Sense and spirit 
of the Spanish version.— <?arter's Journey from Gibraltar 
to Malaga. . 

1 N troops of eight, and troops of ten. 

The Alitarian race. 
With many a Saracinian chief, 

Toledo's circus grace : 
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To'throw the cane, and prove their strength. 

With the Azarques bold. 
With Adalife's comely men. 

The tournament to hold. 

These royal sports the king proclaim! 

For peace then lately made 
Between Granada's prince Atarfe 

Ai^d Belchite's king Zayde. 

But Fame reports, the monarch's love 

For a fair (Moorish dame 
Was the true cause of all these feasts : 

Zelindaxa her name. 

First to the field, on fiery steeds. 

The Saracini flew. 
Their cloaks and jackets richly shone. 

Of green and orange hue. 

Sharp scymeters, embost with gold. 

Each sl^ining target shows \ 
And letters which defiance bore 

Againist their country's foes. 

Swiftly the Alitares next 

Enter the listed field 
A goodly sight their scarlet coats 

With snow*white flow'rets yield- 
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Their targets^ for device the sky. 

By Atlas propt, did show. 
And a motto fair, which said, 

" Until fatigued I grow." 

NeaEt Adalife's gallant knights ^ 

O'er the field stately ride. 
With coats of red and yellow clad, ' 

A veil* to each arm* tied. 

A double knot was their device. 

By a wild man undone. 
On whose enormous club was writ, 

'* This through our valour won." 

The last, but bravest troop, the Moor 

Azarque most poitly leads : 
Their vests were purple mixt with blue. 

And plumes adorn their heads. 

• 

On their green shields,t with azure ground. 

Two joined hands are seen. 
And the letters there inscribed, 

" Surrounded by the green." 

* Almayzal is the Arabic name of a striped silken veil, or 
headrdressy worn by the'lM[oorIsh women. It was the , usual 
favour, in the dajs of kni^t-errantry , for the ladies to eive 
them to their kmghts, who tied them as a signal on weir 
arras, as being the most consjUcuous place. 

f Green was the peculiar colour affected by Mahomet, 
his descendants, and the princes of the IkUhometan faith : 
this device shews, that Zeundaza was of royal blood. 
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The furious king this emblem read^ 

Andi jealous, could not bear 
That Zelindaxa's heart with him 

Another man should share. 

To Selim, his Aleayde, he said, » 

^* This Sun, which shines so bright, 

^' And dares, in my despite, to blaze, J 
^ Shall quenchied be this night." 

With matchless art, resistless force, 

Azarque now throws his c^ne, 
* And as his courser measures back 

With speed the dusty plain. 



* The chief art in the Juego de Canas is, to ride full- 
tpeed, throw the cane at a certain mark, and then saddenlj 
turn the horse back with equal swiftness. It was surely in- 
vented to train their horses to the Arabian manner of riding 
up to their enemy, and, after casting javelins, retreating witli ^ 
expedition before the adversary could return theti' stroke. 
This custom, as old as the Parthian empire in th^ east, is, to 
this day, practised in Arabia. Niehbuhr, in his description 
o^that country, has given us a plate whereia the dola or 
governor and principal Arabs of Loheia in Yemen are repre- 
ieilted in quadrilles, throwing canes at eaph other. 

Tbitf sport wj^ revived on the maj;fi«ge of the prince of* 
AAnidas, a| Madrid, where ^e qi^a^riUes were composed 9f 
thenoble^ jputii, in the )^i|ig(ip|^| headed faach by a princa 
'Af ,th^ bliQod. . . 
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The admiring croud tumultuous sbout> 

*' Alha the^ save I" they cry : 
The ladies; fr<Hn the royal seats, 

A{^laud him passing hy. 

' Transported Zelindaxa throws 
* Perfumes upon her knight. 
The king, with bitter grief and rage. 
At this beart-hreaking sight, 

Calls to the cavaliers to cast 

Their slender canes away. 
And the presumptuous Azarque 

To seize without delay. 

Two of the four quadrilles, with haste, 

Tnke lancei^in their hands ; 
For who shall venture to resist 

An angry king's commands ? 

'« - '^ ^ - 

.,.. Tte other two would fain have fought^ 
Their utmost aid to lend ; 
But Azarque cries, ^^ In vain you try 
*^ To save your wretched friend. 

* The Spamsh ladies have retained from the Moors tii«ir 
gallant way ofthix^hig rose-water, perfumes, flowers, &c. 
on their loVers ttnd fovouiites, as they pass under their bal 
conies darii% the camivil; fti liberty allowed at no other 
season. Many a lady waits the return of the caniival, i* 
■uUie this taoit declaration of her Kntiments. . 
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^* Put down your lances ; let them come 

*^ And strike the deadly blow ; 
*' That I a lover true cxjrire, 

« This fatal day shall show." 

Azarque^ at lengthy o'ercome and seiz'd^ 

With grief the people see, 
And take up arms to g^ye him help. 

So well belov*d was he; 

From her balcony Zelindaxa 

Exclaims^ with all her might, 
^ Save him, ye Moors, O save him now, 

^^ Preserve my faithful knight/' 



Then headlong down she strives to throw 

Herself in fell despair ; 
Her mother holds her in her arms. 

And 30oth€s her frantic care. 

*^ Dost thou not see, my daughter dear, 
^* That nothing can withstand 

^^ What a stern, royal lover's rage 
*^ Shall cruelly command ?'' 

A message from the monarch came. 

Enjoining her to choose. 
In some relation's secret house. 

Her liberty to lo«e. 
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Fair Zdindna to the Idag 
Made stiaigfatwij ttui wtfif t 

^ The memofy of Azavfue doJl be 
^ My prison tOl I die. 

^ And tbou shah see that I will dare 
^^ Resist with constancy^ 

^ Whatever a savage, hloodj Jdog 
** May impiously decree." 
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THE HERMIT OF WABKWORTH, 

By Percy. 

FIT THE FIRST. 

JDabk was the nighty and wil4 the stoxsi^ 

And loud the torrent's roar : 
And loud the^sea was heard to dash 

Against the jlistant. shore. ' . • 
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Musing on man's weak hiqpless state. 

The lonely Hermit lay : 
When, k) J he heard a female vcnce 
, Lament in sore dismay. 

With hospitable haste be rose. 

And wak'd his sleeping fire 9 
And, snatching up a lighted brand. 

Forth hied the reverend sire. 

All sad beneath a neighbouring tjnee 
> A beauteous maid he found. 
Who beat her breast, and with her tears 
Bedew'd the mossy ground. 

O ! weep not, lady, weep not so ; 

Nor let vain fears alarm ; 
My little cell shall shelter thee, 

And keep the safe from harm. ^ 

■ 

It is not for myself I weep. 

Nor for myself I fear : 
But for my dear and only friend, 

Wbo lately left me here : 

And while some sheltering bower he sought. 

Within this lonely wood. 
Ah 1 sore I fear his wandering feet 

Have slipt in yonder flood. 
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O ! trust in heayen^ the Hermit said. 

And to my cell repair ; 
Doubt not but I shall find tl^ friend. 

And ease thee of thy care. 

Then climbing up his rocky stairs^ 
He scales the cliff so high ; 

And calls aloud, and wares liis light 
To guide the stranger's eye. 

Among the thickets long he winds 
With careful steps and slow : 

At length a voice return 'd his call. 
Quick answering from below : 

O ! tell me, father, tell me true. 

If you have chanc'd to see 
A gentle maid, I lately left 

Beneath some neighbouring tree : 

But either I have lost the place. 

Or she hath gone astray: 
And much I fear this fatal stream 

Hath sriatch'd her hence away. 

Praise heaven, my son, thKHermit said ; 

The lady's safe and well:.' ■' 4 . 
And soon he join'd the wajaderitig youth^ 

And brought him to bis cell. 
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Then well was seen^ these gentle friends 

They lov'd each other dear : 
.The youth he press'd her to his heart ; 

The maid let fall a tear, 

' Ah ! seldom had their host, I ween. 
Beheld so sweet a pair : 
The youth was tall, with manly bloom ; 
She slender, soft, and fair. 

The youth was clad in forest green. 

With bugle-horn so bright : 
She in a silkcin robe and scarf ' 

Snatch'd up in hasty flight. 

Sit down, my children, says the Sage ; 

Sweet rest your limbs require : 
Then heaps fresh fuel on the hearth, 

And-Biends his little fire. 

> 

Partake, he said, my simple store. 
Dried fruits, a{id milk, and curds ; ^ 

And spreading all upon the board. 
Invites with kindly words. 

Thanks, father, for thy bounteous fare. 

The youthful couple say : 
Then freely ate, and made good cheer, . 

And talk'd their cares away. 

YOi., IV. 8 '^^ 
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Now say, my children, (for perchance 

My counsel may avail) 
What strange adventure brought you here 

Within this lonely dale ? 

First tell me, father, said the youth, 
(Nor blame mine eager tongue) 

What town is here ? What lands are these > 
And to what lord belong ? ~ 

Alas ! my son, the Hermit said, 
Wliy do I live to say. 

The rightful lord of these domains- 
Is banish'd fer away ? 

Ten wittters now have shed their snows. 

On this my lowly haU, 
Since valiant Hotspur (so the North / 

Our youthful lord did call.) 

Against Fourth Henry Bolingbroke 

L^d up his northern powers. 
And stoutly fighting, lost his lifi* 

Near proud Salopians towtrsv 

Oncj ^on he left, a^ lovely boy. 

His country's hope and heir ; 
Andi eh ! to save him from his foes 

It was hisgrandsirc's care. 
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In Scotland safe he plac'd the child 

Beyond the reach of strife, 
Nor long before the brave old earl 

At Bramham lo^ his life. 

And now the Percy name, so long 

Our northern pride and boast, 
Lies hid, alas ! beneath a cloud ; 

Their honours reft and losti 

No chieftain of that noble house 
Now leads our youth to arms ; 
The bordering Scots despoil our fields, 
. And ravage all our farms. 



'f." 



Their halls and castles, once so fait, . 

Now moulder in decay ; 
Proud strangers now usurp their lands. 

And bear their wealth away. 



Nor far from hence, where yon full stream 

Runs winding down the lea. 
Fair Wark worth lifts her lofty towers. 

And overlooks the sea. 

Those towers, alas ! now stand forlorn. 
With noisome weeds o'erspread. 

Where feasted lords, and courtly dames, 
Arid where the poor were fed. 
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Meantime fiur off, mid Scottish hills^ 
TTie Percy lives unknown : 

On stranger's bounty he depends^ 
And may not claim bis own. 

O might I with these aged eyes 

But live to see him here^ 
Then should my soul depart in bliss ! 

He said^ and dropt a tear. 

And is the Percy still so lov'd 
Of adl his friends and thee ? 

Then bless me^ Bsither^ said the youth^ 
For I thy guestam He. 

Silent he gaz^d, then tum'd aside 

To wipe the tears he shed ; 
And lifting up his' hands and eyes, 

Pour'd blessings on his head. 

Welcome^ our dear aixd much-lov'd lord^ 
Thy countr/s hope and care : 

But who may this young lady be^ 
That is so wondrou's feir ? 

. Now, father, listen to my tale. 
And thou shalt know the truth : 
And let thy sage advice direct 
My unexperienc'd youth. . 
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In Scotland TiEh^ieen nobly bred 

Beneath the Regent's* hand^ 
In feats of arms^ and every lore^ 

To fit me for command. 

With fond impatience long; I burn'd. 

My native land to see : 
At length I won my guardian friend^ 

To yield that l^n to me. 

Then np and down in hunter's garb 
I wandered as in chace, 
■ Till in the noble Neville'sf house 
I gain'd a hunter's place. 

' Some time with him I liv'd unknown^ 
Till I'd the hap so rare. 
To please thi^ young and gentle damc^ 
That baron's daughter fair. 

4 

Now, Percy, said the blushing maid. 

The truth I must reveal ; 
Souls great and generous, like to thine. 

Their noble deeds conceal^ 

* Robert Stuart, duke of Albany. See the continuator 
of Fordun'g Scoti-Chronicon, cap. 18, cap. 23, &c. 

t Ralph Neville, first earl of Westmoreland, who chiefly 
resided at his two Castles of Brancepeth, and Raby, both in 
the bishoprick of Durham. 
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It happen'd on a summfcc^ day, 

Jjcd by die fragrant breeze, 
I wander'd forth to take the air 

Among the green-wood trees. 

Sudden a band of rugged Scots, 

That near in ambush lay. 
Moss-troopers from the b(Nrder-side, 

There seiz'df me for their prey. 

My shrieks had all been spent in vain. 
But heaven, that saw my grief. 

Brought this brave youth within my call. 
Who flew to my relief. . 

With nothing but his hunting spear. 

And dagger in his hand^ 
He sprung like lightning on my foes. 

And eaus'd them soon to stand. 

He fought, till more assistance eame ; 

The Scots were overthrown ; 
Thus jQreed me, captive, from their bands. 

To make me more his own. 

O happy day ! the youth replied : 
Blest were the wounds I bare ! 

From that fond hour she deign'd to smile. 
And listen to my prayer. 
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And when she knew my name and birth. 

She yowed to be my bride ; 
But oh ! we fear'd, (alas, the while !) 

Her princely mother's pride : 

Sister of haughty Bolingbrokb,* 

Our house's ancient foe. 
To me I thought a banish'd wight 

Could ne'er such favor*show. 

Despairing then to gain consent; 

At length to fly with me 
I wop this lovely timorous maid ; 

To Scotland bound are we. 

This evening, as the night drew on. 

Fearing we were pursu'd. 
We tum'd adown the right-hand path. 

And gain'd this lonely wood : 

Then lighting from our weary steeds 

To shun the pelting shower. 
We met thy kind conducting hand. 

And reach'd this friendly bower. 



* Joan, Countess of Westmoreland, mother of the young 
iady, Tvas daughter of John of Gaunt, and half-sister of King 
Henry IV. 
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Now rest ye both^ the Hermit said; 

Awhile your cares forego : 
Nor^ lady^ scorn my humble bed;. 

We'll pass the night below, * 



• 



FIT THE SECOND. 



Lovely smiled the blushing mom^ 
And every storm was fled : 

But lovelier far, with sweeter smile^ 
Fair Eleanor left: her bed. 



She found her Henry all alone. 
And cheer'd him with her sight ; 

The youth consulting with his friend 
Had watch'd the livelong night. • 



* Adjoining to the clifif, which contains the Chapel of the 
Hermitage, are the remains of a small building, in which 
the Hermit dwelt. This consisted of one lower apartment, 
With a little bedchamber over it, and is now in ruins: 
whereas the Cht^l, cut in the solid rock, is still very intire 
and perfect. 
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What sweet surprize o'erpowercd her breast! , 

Her cheek what blushes dyed ! 
When fcmdly he besought her there 

To yield to be his bride. 

r 

Within this lonely hermitage 

There is a chapel meet : 
Then grant, dear maid, my fond request. 

And make my bliss complete. 

O Hbn&t ! when thou deign *st to. sue. 

Can I thy suit withstand ? 
When thou, lovM youth, hast won my heart. 

Can I refuse my hand ? 

For thee I left a father's smiles. 

And mother's tender care ; 
And whether weal or woe betide. 

Thy lot I mean to share^ 

And wilt thou then, O generous maid. 

Such matchless favour show. 
To share with me, a banish'd wight. 

My peril, pain, or woe ? 

Now heaven, I trust, hath joys in store 

To crown thy constant breast ; 
For, know, fond hope assures my heart 

That we shall soon be blest. 
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Not fiir fipcHn hence stands Coquet Iile^* 

Surrounded by the sea : 
There dwells a holy fiiar^ well known 

To all thy friends and thee : 

TTs father Bernard, so rerer'd 

For every worthy deed ; 
To Raby castle he shall go. 

And for us kindly plead. 

To fetch this good and holy man 

Our reverend host is gone ; 
And soon, I trust, his pioud hands 

Will join us both in one. 

Thus thev in sweet and tender talk 

The lingering hours beguile : 
At length they see the hoary sage 

Come from the neighbouring isle. 

With pious joy and wonder mix'd 

He greets the noble paii^ 
And glad consents to join their hands 

With many a fervent praye* 

* In the little Island of Coquet, near Warkworth, are still 
seen the ruins of a Cell, which belonged to the Benedictine 
raonks of Tinemoath>Abbey. 
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Then straight to Raby's distant walls 

He kindly wends his way ; 
Mean-time in love and dalliance swett 

They spend the livelong day. 

• 

And now attended by their host. 

The Hermitage they view'd. 
Deep-hewn within a craggy clifiF, 

And over-hung with wood. 

And near a flight of shapely steps, 

AH cut with nicest skill. 
And piercing thro' a stony arch 

Ran winding up the hill. 

There deck'd with many a flower and herb 

His little garden stands ; 
With fruitful trees in shady rows. 

All planted by his hands. 

Then, scoop'd within the solid rock. 

Three sacred vaults he shows ; 
The chief, a chapel neatly arch'd, 

On branching columns rose. 

Each proper ornament was there. 

That should a chapel grace ; 
The lattice for confession fram'd 

And holy-water vase. 



I - 
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O'er eidier door a sacred text 

Invites to godly fear ; 
And in a little scutchon hung 

The crossj and crown, and spear. 

Up to the altar's ample hreadth 

Two easy steps ascend ; 
And near a gUmmering solemn light 

Two well-wrought windows lend. 

Beside the altar rose a tomb 

All in the living stone \ 
On which a young and beauteous maid 

In goodly sculpture shone. > 

A kneeling Angel fairly carv'd 
Lean'd hovering o'er her breast 3 

A weeping warrior at her feet ; 
And near to these her crest.* 

The cli^ the vault, but chief the tomb^ 
Attract the wondering pair : 

Eager they ask. What hapless dame 
Lies sculptur'd here so fair ? 



* This is a Bull's Head> the crest of the WiddringtoA 
family. All the Figures, &c. here described are still visible, 
onlysomewhateffaced with length 9f time. ^ ^ 
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» 

The Hermit sigh'd, the Hennit wept, 

For sorrow scarce could speak : 

At length he wipM the tricklmg tears 

That all bedeVd his cheek : 



Alas ! my children^ human life 

Is but a vale of woe ; 
And very mournful is the tale. 

Which ye so fain would know. 



• I 



« 



' v'v. 



THE HERMrrS TALE. 

Young lordyrdkyigrandsire had a friend 
In days of yourthfiul:fame ^ 
^ Yon distant hills were his domains; 
Sir Bertram was his name. 

Where'er the noble Pbrcy fought 

His friend was at his side ; 
And many a skirmish with the Scots 

Their early valor tried. 

Young Bertram lov'd a beauteous maid. 

As fair as fair might be; 
*/^e dew-drop on the lily's cheek 

Was not so fail: as she. 



v/ 
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Fair Widdrington tlie maiden's name^ 
Yon tow'rs her dwelling place ;* 

Her sire an .ojd Northumbrian chi^ 
Devoted to thy race, - 

Many a lord, and many a knight^ 

To this fair damsel came ; 
But Bertram was her only choice ; 

For him she felt a flame» 

' . • . i . * 

Lord Percy pleaded for his friend. 

Her father soon consents ; 
None but the beauteous maid herself 

His wishes now prevents. 

But she with studied fond didays f 

Defers the blissful hoiir; . 
And loves to try liis constancy. 

And prove her maiden power. 

That heart, she said, is lightly priz'd. 

Which is too lightly won ; . 
And long shall rue that easy maid. , .. 

Who yields her love too soon. 

Lord Percy made a solemn feast 

In Alnwick's princely hall: 
And there came lords, add tfiece came knights. 

His chiefs and barons .^IJl. 

■ »*■'-* .'-I 

* Widdringtoa castle is about five miles south of Wark- 
^orth. 
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With wassel^ mirth^ and revelry 

The castle rung around : 
Lord Percy caird for song and harp, 

And pipes of martial sound. 

The minstrels of thy noble house 

All clad in robes of blue, 
With silver crescents on their arms 

Attend in order due. 

The great achievements of thy race *^*' 

They sung : their high command : 

'' How valiant Mainfred o'er the seas 
'^ First led his northern band.* 

'^ Brave Galfred next to Normandy . 

" With venturous Rollo came ; 
^^ And from his Norman castles won, 

" Assum'd the Percy name, f 

They sung, how in the Conqueror's fleet 
^^ Lord William shipp'd his powers, 

*^ And gain'd a fair young Saxon bride, 
" With all her lands and towers. J 

* See Du^dale's Baronetage, page 2d9, &c. 

t In Lower Normandy are three Places of the name of 
Percys whence the family took the surname of. De Percy 

:{: William dc Percy, (fifth in descent from Galfred^ 
or GeiTer^ de Percy, spn of Mainfred) assisted in the . 
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" Then journeying to the Holy Land^ 
^^ There bravely fought and died : 

^* But first the silver Crescent warn 
^' Some Paynim Soldan's pride^ 

*^ They sung, how Agnes, beauteous heir, 
** The queen's own brother wed^ 

" Lord Josceline, sprung from Charlemagne, 
^' In princely Brabant bred.* 

*' How he the Percy name revived, 

^^ And how his noble line 
*^ Still foremost in their country's cause,. 

" With godlike ardour shine/* 

conquest of England, and had given him the large posses- 
/ sions in Yorkshire, of Emma de Porte, (so the Norman 
writers name her) whose father, a great Saxon lord, had 
been slain fighting along with Harold. This young lady, 
William, from a principle of honour and generosity, mar* 
iried : for haying had all her lands bestowed upon him by 
ihe Conqueror, " he, (to use the words of the old Whitby 
*' Chronicle) wedded hyr that was yefy heire to them, in 
" discharging of his conscience.'* See Harl. MSS. 692. (26.) 
— Hp died at Mountjoy, near Jerusalem, iu the irst Crusade. 
* Agnes de Percy, sole heire^ of her house, married 
Josceline de LouTaine, youngest son of Godfrey Barbatns, 
duke of Brabant, and brother of queen Adeliza, second wife 
of king Henry I. He took the name of Percy, and was 
ancestor of the earls of Northumberland. His son, lord 
Richard de ^ Percy, was one of < the twenty-iiz baronf, 
chosen to see the Magna Charta daly observed. 
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With loud acclmims the listeniog cro^i 

Applai/d the mmster's adng. 
And deeds of anns and war becamQ 

The theme of eveiy tongue. 

Now mgh heroic %cis they teU^ - 

Their p^ril/s past recall : 
Wheii^ k> ! a damsel^ young and fiur, 

Stepp'd fqn^^ird th|K>' the halL 

Sh^JBertdMD courteously addressed; 

And ]cneeli]ig on h^ knee' 
Sir knight, d^ lady ot thy love 

Hath sejat this gift to thee. 

Then forth she drew a gUttering h^^j . 

Well-ptated many a fold, ; [^ 

The caaqUe.i«a$ wrought i>f temgeir'd steel. 

The crest of bumish'd gold. 

Sir kll^^, thy lady sends thee this. 

And yields to be thy bride. 
When thou hast prov'd this maiden gift 
^ Where sharpest blows are tried4 

YoUng Bertram took the shining helm 
And thrice he kiss'd the same : ^ , 

TpitiBt me, V\l prove fliis' precious cf^que 
With deeds of ndl>lest £une. . . 

VOL. IV, T 
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Lord Perey and'hii barons bold, '' 

Then fix upon a day 
To scour the marches^ late oppmAf 

And Scottish wrongs i«pay* ^ 

The knights assembled on Ihe hills 
A thousand horse or mor^ : 

Brave V^ddrington^ the' sunk in yters^ 
The Percy-standard hatt. 

Tweed's limpid current soon they pass^ 

And range the borders round : 
Down the green slopes of Tiviotdale 
- Their bugle-homs resound* 

As when a lion in \m den 
Hath heard the hunter's cries. 

And rushes forth to meet his foes. 
So did the Douglas riset 

Attendant on their chiefs command 

A thousand warriors wait : 
. And now the fatal hour drew on 
Of cruel keen debate. 

A chosen troqp of Scottish youths 

Advance before the rest; 
Lord Percy mark'd their.galla^t meyi, 

And thus his friend addseps'd t 
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Vtcfw, Bertram, ptote thj Lady's htfeb^ 

Attack yon forwafd band ; 
D^ o^ dhe, ill meoe diefe. 

Young Bertram bow'd, wiA glad' aisenit. 

And spurr'd his etfger steed^ 
And eilUng on hii- Lady's name. 

Rushed iftetlk y^ailk ^Yd^mM 



.11 



The livid lightning rends ; 
So Ifercely 'mid the opposing raiiks 
Sir Bertram's sword descends. 

fUi wky and'tkfltt be drives the sti^l. 
And toekfyj^^iteeir thro* ^ 

AtidjnaAy a tall atid comely knigUI 
With fiirious force Mi' dew. 

Now dUsllllg fest on every, side 
They hem Sir- Bertram round } 

But dau^tfl^M iirprts th^ir xagey 
And deal» fcHrth Momiy a wound. 

The v^or pi hid single arm 
Had well-nigh won the field } 

WktU pMkfeMis fell a Scottish axe. 
And cMr#Ws Ultttdisbiald. 



^6 C»JP»AiA4^. 






And reft. l»&jJ>ptoji,.io tfeR^;;T.Bj*/^ 

That beai^^fftis i|ii$to?,i]ip ii«i(^'|^i^JCE 

His U^ W^^tl^iP^ilO 

Amid ^^i^ii^eq^ ^tjj . r. , [,,, a 
And nq^y;m)r4¥Adci^]W£l^ ^iMldfraA 

Then nKlH9g «[.?Kit¥^*fi^*d-#« JJ^Vl^d 

He o'er tl»R.fyfqtjar.|iHngg; r,, .. jy 
As S9qjft^arce,«8g)lp^jyr«ad?-h^.)^^ .^ 

To gi¥H# herpftW9y y«»ft5ti:. l i:d 

Thr^.tf«fl8J}^sftpw..lPSfiJ?^.lb%iff«y» 

Three timed ,tliqi,9HM*ffi^? i .. . . 
Whati|5«qe,«9HW-,stwdffi»P ^>«H»ffi ?»?*«, 
Or meet%iijftrtM#%?,hJ^ .{«// 

Now gathc9r|je|[-«raHU¥l iW AvWDti^Nrfyo)! 

The.battle Ta($':4l««lmtu ai»'{ x>(iT 
And i^iqnjc ai kdjcififrt kfrsJ9i«|,u, ^ tuS v 

Thai hoarMUtjnritr.tiM|i^h:>L luiA 

Percy and Baa^ti'^m ie WW%. .iij 
Ther4 «U their C(»ir4^'«hi}9^^jf H 

AniiA^tlui ifield wat »tfff^4imy^d»k 

And aU *iduBin«)ti«fl#Mt(4<a biiA 
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At length the glory of the day 

The Scots reluctant yield. 
And, after ^Q«)4'^ous.jralouc shewn. 

They slowlyqiut the field. 

All pal^ ^extended on their shields, . ^ • " 
And weltering in his gore^ . . i [ ( 

Lord P^(fey's knights their hl^fding;friqQid 
To Wark's fi^ castle • bore; ^ , \ 

Well &aflC thoueam^d my davghter'tf lo^. 

Her father kindly said ; 
And njtie herself shall dress thy Wo(tihds, 

And lend thee in thy bed. 



A mesMge Went; no daughter catne ; 

Fair Isabel -rie^er appeats : 
Beshre^ ne, said the aged chief. 

Young maidens UaVe their feaM. ' 



/*- 



Ch«e*'ttjJ>} fty sbrii tfiidn stialt' fc^'iee''^' 
So soobite^iHoiir ckhs't ride? " '"■ ■ 

And' sii« ffifcU tatirse 'thee in herTiotfer, 
And she shall be th^ttfide. 

^ Sir Bertram at her tiamc reviv*dy ^r^ ^ 
He bl^isir'd'the soothing ^outid ) -i ' ' 
Fond^hope sujpfAfed the Nurse's caris, ' 
And heal'd his ghntly wound: 

* Wark castle, a fortress belonging to the EnglisI), 
and of great note in ancient times, stood on the southern 
banks of the River Tweed, a little to the east of Tiviotdale, 
and not far from Kelso. It is now entirely destroyed. 
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V 



• ••.•.: ♦/. ' 



FIT tBE amA. '"'' 'I';'"- 



OKk early morn^ While dewy 
Hung trembling on the tree^ 

Sir Beitram from his sick-bed rcbe^ : 
fills bride he would go see. ' '1 

A brodier he had in prime .of youths 
Of courage firm and I(eeb> ^ 

And he would tend him (Hi the wajpi'. 
Because his wounds were green* 



.'1 *' 



y • r • 
t I I' 



All day o'er moss and moor ,t;|i^y^!dei- ^ 
By many a Ipnely toiv^ ; r( 

And 'twas the d^w-fal) of the night 
Ere $^y drew near her bower. 



Most difAJT and dar)^th^oa^ 
That wcmt to shines aoi Imgbti 

And Ipng and loud Sir B^rtnMn cajyi'4 
Ere he- beheld a light* 

• 

At length her aged nurse) «rcmi 

With voice so shtiU and. cA^ar j 
Whftt wight is this^ thai €^dl» so hHloiii 
. And kMcks so bcddi^ hj^rfe ? ;f< 



it 






> 

( 
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^Tb Bertram calb^ thy L^^s love. 

Come from his bed of ciure ; 
All day Vre ridden o'er moor and mo6s> 

To see thy La^y fair. 

Now out, alas ! (she loudly shriek'd) 

Alas ! how may this be ? 
For six loqg days are gone and past. 

Since she set out to thee. 

Sad terror seiz*d. Sic Bertram's heart. 

And ready was he to ^1) ; 
When now the draw-bridge was let down^ 

And gates were open'd all. 

Six days, young knight, are past and gone, 

Sinte she set out to thee ; 
And sure if no sad harm had happ'd 

Long since thou would'st her see. 

For when she heard thy grievous change. 
She tore her hair, and cried, , 

Alas ! I've slain the comeliest knight. 
All thro' my folly and pride ! 

And now to atone for my sad fault. 

And his dear health regain^ 
I'll go myself, and nurse my love. 

And soothe his bed of paiy[). 
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Then mouikted Ak her milk-white steed '^ 
One mors at bi'ieak of di^; ' ' 

And tKto tall yeomen wi^nt with hef, '' '''*^' 
To guard her on- the w^y. . 

Sad terror smote Sr Bertram's breast^ ' '' 
And grief overwhelmed his mind : 

Trust nde, said he, I n^'er will re6t 
Tilll thy lady fidd. 

That night he spevt' in sonow and care ; 

And with sa4 boding heart. 
Or ever the dawning of the day 

His brother and he depart. 

Now, brother, we'll our ways divide. 
O'er Scottish hills to range : 

Do thou go north, and I'll go west; 
And all our dress we'll change. ^ 

Somie Scottish carle hath seiz'd my love. 
And borne her to his den 2 

• • • 1 

And ne'i6r will I tread English ground 
'Till she is restored again. 

The brothers stltdght their paths divide^ 
O'er Scottish hilis to range ; 

/Vnd hide themselves in quaint disguise^ 
And oft their dress they change. 
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Sir Bertram clad in g<ymi of gr^y, 

Most like a Palmer poor, 
To halls and eastles wandcrS rornid, 

And begs from door to door. 

Sometimes a Minstrefs garb he Wea|^ 
With pipes so sweet and shrill j 
, And wends to every tower and town. 
O'er every dale and hill. 

One day as he sate under a thorn, ** 

All sunk in deep despair. 
An aged pilgrim passM him by. 

Who marked, his face of care. 

All Minstrels yet that e'er I saw. 

Are full of game and glee ; 
fiut thou art sad and woe-begone ! 

I marvel whence it be f 

* 

Father, I serve an ^ged lord 

Whose grief afflicts my mind ; 
His only child is stoPn away. 

And fain I Would her find. 

Cheer up, niy son ; perchance (he said) - 
Some tidings I may bear : '^ 

For oft when fiuman hopes have fail'd, - 
Then heavenly comfort's near. 
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Behind yon UUsy so steep and' higb^ 

Down in a lowly glen^ 
There stands a castle £Eur and stroogy 

Far £rom th' ab<^e of men. 

As late I chanc'd to crave an alma 

About this evening hour, 
Methought I heard a Lady's voice 

I^iunenting in the tower. 

And when I askM what harm had happ'4. 

What Lady sick there lay ? 
They rudely drove me jfrom the gate. 

And bade me wend away. 

ThesQ tidings caught Sir Bertram's ear. 
He thank'd him for his tale ; 

And soon be hasted o'er the hills. 
And soon he reach'd the vale. 

Then drawing near those lonely towers, . 

Which stodd in dale so low. 
And sitting down beidde the gate. 

His pipes he 'gan to blow. 

Sir Porter, is thy lord at home 
To hear a Minstxel's song ? > - 

Or may I crave a lodging here. 
Without offence or wrong } 
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MjF W4> ^ ^^^ 19 not «t borne. 

To hear ^ Min$trel's.:8ong t ■-' 
And should 1 lej^ llie^ lodgbg hsK^ ■ 

My life would not be lopg. 

He play'd i^^aia so soft a stndo; 

Such power swe^t sounds. imparl 
He won the churlish Filer's ear. 

And mov'd his stubbwBi h«M* 

Minstrel, he said^ thou play'st so sweet. 
Fair entrance thou should'st win ; 

But, alas ! I'dfi sworn upon the rood > 
To let no stranger in. 

Yet, Minfitrel, in yon rising cUff 

Thou^lt find a sheltering cave ; 
And here thou shalt my supper shm. 

And there thy lodging: hay^^ 

All day be sits beside the gi^e^^ / 
And pipes bpth loud apd clear ; 

All night he watches round the wajQ^ ;, 
In hopes bis Ipve to hear, 

The first night, as be silent watdi*di. 

All at the midnight hour. 
He.plainly heard his La^]^'s^v<>icip^; .,.'.' 

Lamenting in the tower.^ : / . ' < 
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The second night the feiiobn l^h^e cl^i^ 
And gilt tb^ spangtifed dewf *' >•* " • 

He smr 6ii lad/ thm? ite gtaitey ; ► ^ /. = •'- 
But 'twas a transieftt vi«rjr, ' i ^.i/^ 

The third night wearied out he slept ' '• 
'Til! near tlkf morning tide ; 

When, starting ^p, he sehs'd his sWOi*d, • ' 
And to'fhtibaBtle hied;" • '•>>' -^ 

When, lo ! he saw a laddier.cC ropes 

Depending from the wall; 
And o'er ^he mote was newly- laid 

A poplar strong and tall. v 






And soon^e^w hiijloye dcfeJ^ftfl,' 
Wrapt in a tortan plaid f • 

Assigtiftd by a sturdy youth 
In highlantii-garb y-clad. 



■ ■ I ■ 

Amaz'd, cdr^ndM at the sight, *' 

He lay" tihseen and still ) 

* Andf iroon he saw them cross the str^m, 

And mount thet neighbouring hill. 

Unheard, 't!fifeii6t^ oif all with^, , 

The youthlVirc^p^^^ 
But whKi^bia 'icape'tite foyer's ken ? 

Or shun his'piercing eye ? 



- *1 
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Behind tHerfljipg pair^j ^,j^ uoirr 

My thaiJ£s:*b9»ijW^llba|t!Wffft ^.otl 

For ^ i¥^a|.ii^<^ ^iQti jfftMrif 'dil 

For m^mhu^'Amtl^iwAiii ,1. .1 )1 

Thyservip^repay>r-i: ...J 1 lU. 
Sir Bertram wo^d no fart^eir jU^ai^' jy i' 

But 55si?di.i¥ile t»i|9r^ jSjaj j I 

Vile ti^j^ yjpld.^,lfldj;;uRl,, f,.:(.j o 
And quick, J^,^?jard,bp ^tf^FhSff 

And atj§»9ibl;^amlBqw.' i^;- .v ^.ii 

Gave many f,.y^gpftil.JrtoM^i. ha A 

But Bertr-^'s strong^ ^?W4 P^^A I 

And laid the strjEfng^ low,^. ..,. ,q' 

Die, traiton ^e 1 ^A d^ly thfust i 
Attends eaqn fu^oys wpfd. - # ' 
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O stop, flliiHstife^Ostt^tby arte! " 
Thoa dost tlw biodter ftlajr !— 

His tongue no ttmwiilkikf.-''f' 

At length Mi'l!iied^ tt bvely |nir/> - 
HowdialllteH tkerest?*^ ■' '*' 

Eke I'd^d liU^ iBf pktisbig^^ 
It Tell^ aiiil'4ltlibMI ber ^a^ 



Wert tboNi l^y^lf tli&t hapless ywtl^r 
Ah ! cruel &te i they srid.' ; ^^- 

The Hertoit wept, and so did they : ^' ^^ 
Theysigh'd; hehiinghish^d. ' 

O Mind and5^alous"rtfge,lU dflferf;^ -^' 
Whaf evils fnim Ihee flow I ' .^ ^ '"^^^ 

The Hermit pitrs^d 5 they silent; *Ouri[^ 
He wept, add they were ^^^~'" '"' 



I liiKf; T'wM-;! fctirst hiy anoi ''^ ^"«^ 
That wrought the fktal deed. 



» ; f 






In vain I claspM h^r to my bteit^t 
And clos^ck! the gta^y wound; 

In vjitn'l jpl^'a his bleeding cbifpse;;' 
And rk^'a'it D^ tbt^^gtoimd. ^ ' ' 
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My BmAtSTy alas 1 qpake never m<He ; 

His precious life was flowiu 
She kindly strove to soothe my pain^ 

Regardless of her own* 

Bertnmi^ she said^ be comforted. 

And live to think on me : 
May we in heaven that union prove^ 

Which here was not to be I • 

Bertram, she saidy I still- was true ^ ' : 

Thou only hadst my heart : 
May we hereafter meet In bli^ ! 

We now, alas 1 must part* 

For th^ I Ic^ft my Father's hall, . 

And flew to thy relief ; . 
When, k> ! near Chevbt's &tal hills, 

I met a Scottish chief* 

Lord Malcohn^ son, whose pioflbrfd lov!ie 

I had refiis'd widi soc«ii ; 
He slew my guards, atid seized on me, . 

Upon that &tal morn : 

.And in these dreary hated walls, . 

He kept me^lose confined: 
And fon^y sued^ and wrmly pressed 

To win me to his mind. 



Eapk fujng mom increasM nf pna^ 
Each night itonnus'^ iaqr fieas; 

Wh^ iimiidemig in this vDortMiai .gaflif . 
Thy brother foitmiimeiheBc^^.sr,, 



He quicjdf jEoi^'d this huave desi^ i 
To set me> ^iqpttve, £ree ; ' 

And on thefnoorbii.h^rseft waiit^ :.:.' 
Tied to a n^igUmiiiiig <f«€i. :',ui : ^ 



f 



Then haste^ my Ibvey escape Awiqry 
And forilqraelf piDTide; '• .■ ^ 

And sometimes fondly diink on her 
Who should havse been thy bride. 



Thus pouring <*oiii£ut cm my sbul^ 
Even with het latest breathy 'A 

She gaTie one paititvg fond «m1icaae, 1 « ^ 
And clos'd her ejres m death. ^ 

ill H^dblinspe^ in .ipeeeUosa w99e> ;.,..; 
. Devoid offense Iilayt h* .. .: ; .i \ 
Tbcflf ^d^ ailiin:fi»»itie mood;* .i \ , 
I meant myself taalay;; 1; •} .; ; . i 

And rising tip fe ftiripus haste 

I seiz'd th^^bloody brand :«i4 -^K 

A stuidy' arib B^*e ittterpos'd^vL i > ! -/ 
And wrenclfdil fifom ngrfiariA >' 

♦ i. e. fword. 
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A crowd, that fifite the ca^e i^txhfL' 
Had miss'd tHeir lovely ward ; • ^ 

And seiziHg^iheto pri^diyfrbte. 
And deep ia'dUiigeon barr'd. 

It chane'd thit ^ ^at v^iy mom 
Their chief vma prisoner ta- en : 

Lord Percy ha:diid £loon e^^hang'c^ 
And strove to soothe^ niy pain. 

And sQon.dioie Iwonour'd deav resnains' 
To England were lionvey'd^ i 

And thece within their silent tombs^ 
With holy rites utiere laid. 

t 

For 111% I loath VI my wretched life^ 
And long to end it thought ; 

^Till time^ and books^ and holy men 
Had better ccmnsete tftitght;' 



They rais'4 my heart, to that pure toucee^ 
Whence h^aveftly comfort flows : 

They taught urn t^ dwpht^ tb6 wOI:ld, 
And calmly bear it» ?ko&k^ 

No more the sli^v^^of^huini^ W\^i 

Vain hope, and sordid care 
I meekly vow'd to speadf my Ij^ 

In penitenQi^andpilHiy/erp 

TOL. iv^ w 
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The bold Sir Bertram now. no more^ 
Impetuous, haughty, wild ; ^ 

But poor and bumble Benedict, 
Now lowly, patient, mild i 

My lands I gave to feed the poor. 

And sacred altars raise.; 
And here a lonely Anchoret 

I came to end my days. 

This sweet sequester'd vale I chose, . 

These rocks, and .hanging grove ; 
For oft beside that murmuring strten 

Aly love was wont to rove. 

My noble Friend approved my choice ; 

This blest retreat he gave ; 
And here I carv'd h^r beauteous form. 

And scoop'd this holy cave. 

Full fifty winters, all forlorn^ 
My life Fve lingered here ; 
And daily o'er this sculptured saint^ 
' I drop the pensive tear. 

And thou, dear broiher of my hearty 

So £Euthftil and so true. 
The sad remembrance of thy fate 

Still makes mybosom rue. 
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Yet not unpitied passed my life. 

Forsaken, or forgot, 
The Percy and bis noble ions 

Would grace my lowly cot. 

Oft the great Earl from toils of state. 

And cumb'i:ous ponip of power. 
Would gladly seek my little cell. 

To spend the tranquil hour. 

But length of life is length of woe> 

I liv'd to mourn his fall : 
I liv'd to mourn his godlike sons. 

And friends and followera ^L 

But thou the honours of thy race, 

Lov'd youth, shalt now restore ; 
And raise again the Percy name 

More glorious than before. 

He ceas'd, and on the lovely pair 

His choicest blessings laid : 
While they with thanks and pitying tears. 

His moumfiil tale repaid. 

And now what present course to take. 

They ask the good old sire ; 
And guided by his sage adivice. 

To Scotland they retire. 
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Mean-time their suit such fisivour ffumd 

At Raby's stately hall. 
Earl Neville, and his princely spouse, 

Now gladly pardon alU 

^ She suppliant at her Qephew's^ throne^ 
The royal grace implor'd : 
To all the honours of his race 
The Percy was restj^'d. 

The yo^tbjfol Earl still more and more 
Admir'd his beauteous dame : : , 

Nine noble sons to him ^he.hoi^,.. > 
AH woirAy of their name* 

• K^ H^nry Y. JUmo 1414. 
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* 

THE DEATH-SONG OF BAQNAR LODBRACH, 

or Lodbrog, king of Denmark ; 

Translated from the Latin of Olaus Wormius,by Hugh 

Downman. 

[Bp. Percy puhlished the original aud a prose translation of 
this Song in 1763. See his Five Pieces of Btnpic Poetry.] 

Raonar Lodbrach flourished in the eighth centiiry, and 
by his na?al expeditions rendered himself the terror of 
the northern parts of Europe. After hiifiog carried on 
' his depredations with success for many years, he was at 
length taken prisoner by Ella, king of Northumberland, 
whose coasts. he had invaded, and put to death by him, 
being (as was reported) cast into a dungeon full of ser- 
pents. )lis melancholy fate stimulated his son I^ar to 
revenge it; and on this occasion the famous standard of 
the Raven is said to have been embroidered by his sisters, 
and consecrated ^ith such magic rites as insured victory 
to those before whom it was borne. Under this standard 
Ivar made a descent on the territories of Ella, fought 
with, vanquished, and put him to dealli 4h his turn. 

This poem is p-^eserved by Olaus Wormius, in his treatise De 
Literaturft Rnnicft. While the freqii^ht return of the 
tame images and expressions shews theautkor's ignorance 
of the nicer vnles of composition, he ^xiiibits a species ot 
«aTage greatness, a fierce and wild kiudf b^siiblintity, aOid 
a noble contempt of danger and death. 
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An accomit of the orif inal Runic, and particular conflnic* 
^on of the TenC) the harmony of which did not depend 
on rhime, but on the number of corret ponding syOablet, 
and dispo«ition of letters, may be leen in Olaus Wormiui's 
Appendix. The reader is referred, likewise, to Dr. Blair*t 
Critical Diaertatioil on the Poems of Ossian. If for no 
other reason, thii Epicedium is valuable, as it, doubtleti, 
affords a liTdy picture of the manners and sentiments of 
the northern nations. 

With our sword's resistless mighty 
We heiye thinn'd the ranks of fight. 
In early life, his volum'd train 
The crested serpent roU'd in vain. 
Thora's charms, the matchless prize ; 
Gothland ^w my fame arise. 
Thronging crowds the monster scan. 
Shouts applausive hail me Man. 
All his fierceness prompt to try, 
' The shaggy vestment cloth'd my thigh : 
Soon transpierced, in death he lay. 
My falchion smote for splendid pay. 

Still a youths we steer our course,* ' 

T'ward the morning's distant source ; 

* From this exploit, Ragnar obtained his surname of Led- 
brach, or Hairy-breeches. For the king of Gothbind having 
promised his daughter Thora to the man who should kiU a 
vast serpent which wasted the country, Bagnar undertook 
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Through the vast Oreonic flood 
Torrents run of crimson blood. 
The yellow-footed bird we feast^ 
Plenty fills the ravenous beast. 

the enterprise, and drewiug himself in the skins of beastly 

with the hairy side outermost, threw water oyer them i the 

cold, to which he purposely exposed himself, forming round 

him a suit (as it were) of frozen armour. He me^ the Mr- 

p^ift, whose teeth had no effect on this impenetxiable mail, 

fixed him to the ground with his spear, and rippingliim up 

with his sword, tore out his heart. After the victory the 

king presented him his daughter, and, oh account of his 

rouglpdress, gave him the name aboTe mentioned, by which 

he was from tiiat time distinguidied. 

-Olaus Magnus relates this adventure, but says, htf fought 

with, and killed two snakes. That the king had. taken them 

when young, and bred them up as a guard for hb daughter j 

but as they increased in size they became a public terror, 

and poisoned the country. ; ,V 

Such i^ the fabulous beginning attributed bj bafds and 

historians to the actions of Ragnar Lodbrach. Such a hero 

could not first appear on the sta^e in the common Way. St. 

Geoi^e and the Dragon, and Hercules strat^ling tl^Pknakes, 

while in his cradle, naturally arise in the mind.- / In more 

obscure and early ages» the romantic hath always be^ mixed 

with tlie'true.-7-The •ubsequentadventiires of Ragnar seem« 

however, bettei^ fqunded, and carry no marks of €iijl>le till 

we come to the last scene, when the manner of his death is 

as wonderful and incredible as his first appearance. 

According to OUus Wormius, every stanza began with the 

words 

^ Pugnavimus easibus , 

We have fought witb swords. 



/ 
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Our steelistruck helms subUioe i^etOMQi/ 
The sea is all one bleeding ^i^ound^ : , 
Our foes lie weltering on the fibpre. 
Deep the raven wades in goce^ 

Crown'd with twenty rollin|^3|ears^ 
H^b we r^u^ our glittering iq^e^rs, i Hi . 

Ajod deed» of glorious wortii display, 
Whereter iliines the leimp of day; 
tStffl^ wc ^he trembling ^d^ appaly -" 
Eieht miffhty ehiefe at Dimen fiiT. 
I ^ VVp jscorn with coef^n and nigg^qi ¥Wl* 
,i..:i' - To (xeat tibe generous ^agle brood. 

The wound its ruddy sweat distilsy ' 

• "nPHe gaphig Gctkn <*arDage fills, '- ■ 

' • '*' TK^iNost is sthidc with dif-e dIsttKiyi •• • 
* ' " 'Its sfrehgth of.yeai^ dissolves away. -^ - ' - ' ' 

War and death terrific l6w«r' ' ' ^ ">■'.' »^^ .'.•^. 
IViiifiith' t^fendWbrav^'i^^^ 
. yye urge them down t^, glppflfijr i;Qad^ . . 

■ qppey tlwng t'w^ P4w's ^k» 9^^, o:» 
- ^' The Vistula hriidii>K)ur eoms^,-' . i - . 
i '• ' OHir nftvy slem kis i«pid^foi<te>i(%'' . '• • 
• : : ; The biting^^Wcfrd-d^^^ irtfebp, ; ^ ' 
, Pne wound extensive grow a ^tiie qi^ep : 

Its ^res the reeking current oied^ 
u: ^Oujririchiow moek'd ihjfirvlMCnMWUf's prid^ .^ . 

With echoing voices roar'd amain, < l : 

And cleft theif '^tttbboMihl^Ids'in twain. 
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No wampor droop'd, no warrior fled. 
Till on the deck Heraudus I4ed;, 
A braver chief, tp dUta^tJands.. 
Ne'er guided his victor^ouji bands 
Ne'ef beheld a €bief more bxave 
His ships of b«ttie pk>ugh; t^e wave, j 
His art ImpeU'd by conscious might. 
With eager transport fought the %ht. 

Their shields aside each warrior threw ; 

The spe^r dn rapid pinion flew 

Heroes its deadly Speerf 'confetti* 

It quiver'd in the dauntless breast. 

With hunger keen the trenchant sword 

Wide the Scarfian rocks engor*d. 

His shield became of purple grain 

E'er Rafno fell, the kiiig of men. 

From every helm-encircled crown, ' ' 

The blood warm sweat in streams ran down.' 

Round d)' Indirian isles that diy .. / 

The crows were surfeited with pr^y. . . ; 

There the wild beast inglutted stood. 
For plenteous wasthe £east of bkKMl, > i 
All fought as one, no single name ? 

Claim'd the diertlnguish'd mark of fame. 
When first iippear'd day's' flaming star, 
I saw the piercing darts of war, 
The barbed arrows toolcitbcir :fliglit : < 

When first-be Bt|«ak'dthr/e«bt:«rfith.^ 
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Oor swords loud-beDow^d o*er tbe dain 
Till Eislin fell od Lanco's plain, 
llieuce enriched with gnAden spoil^ 
War to our routed foemen's soil 
We bring : where helmets thiong'd the field 
The falchion cut the pictured shield ; 
Their necks deep-pierc'd, with must abound^ 
It flows their cloven brains around. 



Drench'd in blood our shields we rear. 
The oil of blood anoints our spear. 
In tj^e Boringholmiaa bay 
Making its quick tempestuous way^ 
The cloud of darts was onward bome^ 
Our targets were in sunder torn. 
The bows their iron shower expel^ 
In the fierce conflict. Volnir felL 
No king on*efurth could him exceed^ 
In valour and heroic deed. 
Wide o'er the kUid the slaughtered lay^ ' 
The howling beasts embrac'd their prey. 



The battle nig'd widi heightened lust. 
E'er princely Freycr bit the dust. 
His breast plate's golden mail of,yj6iie 
The hard bluesword^insteep'd in gore^ 
Conflicting with our warrior host> . v 
Had hewn upoti die Elandrian coast.; 
Thejriigin struck with woe appeiffs .. 
When she that morning's carnage hean^ 



1 ' 
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A. cc^ious banquet we had given 

To the fierce wolf, and birds of heaven. ' 

Gasping in death these eyes survey'd^ 
An hundred times an hundred laid. 
In haste we sailed, a dreadful band. 
To combat on ^nglane's land : 
biK following days the rising sun 
Beheld the strife of swords begun. 
And six succeeding evenings close. 
Till prostrate fall our vanquish d foes, 
Urg'd by our steel to sink in sight, 
Valdiofiir confessed its might. 

The rain of blood our falchions pour. 
It smokes on Bardafyrdea's shore. 
Doom'd to the hawks a pallid crowd. 
The murmuring string was twang'd aloud. 
Then where in Odin's deathfiil fight 
The gr^fty sword, with eager bite. 
Devoured the cuirass, there the bow. 
The casque, the morion, swiftly flow, ' 

*The bow with poison sharp to wound. 
With sanguine sweat besprinkled round. 

The sport of war intent to try, 

We rear our magic shields on'high» ^ 

In Hiadningia's echping bay 

First began th' heroic play. 
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The vengeful swords whiri'd 6*er the mnm 
Their strong^knit bocklers tear in tfv^in } 
With mingled clash our arms resound^ 
The helms of men to dust are ground. 
Not with more transport by his side 
The lover clasps his beauteous bride. 

■ 

The thick-rais'd $torm our shields defy j 
In Northumbria's land they lie. 
Their gory carcases bestrew 
The soil, and taint the morning dew, « 
Bouted they fled with wild dismay, 
Their boasted warriors dar'd nor stay. 
Where the sword with grim delight 
Their helmets. polish'd plains would bite. 
The genial bed such rapture warms. 
Blest with the youthful widow's charms^ 

• ' x - 

Herthiofe escap'd our force. 

And widely sp^d his prosperous course. 

Where with. rude rocks against the skies 

The southern Orcades arise. 

While he who gave us, to display. 

And shine in victory's bright array, 

Rogvald, our glory and our pride, 

Compell'd by fete's stern mandate, died. 

Plung'd in the storm of arms he fell ; 

Then mourn'd the hawks with sbrieking yell. 
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For dseadful in the sport of war. 
The darts of hlood he huri'd afar ; ' 
The darts of blood he well could widd, 
The shatter'd hehns bestrewed the field* 

Heaps pil'd on heaps tlie warriws lie. 
The hawk looks down with joyous eye^,, 
The pastime sees, and clotted gore, , ( ^ 

Envying the eagle, nor the boar. 
Together rush the shield and sword^ 
Then fell Irlandia's haughty lord, t 

Marstan ; he floats in Vedra's bay^ • < 

The hungry raven's destined prey. 

Amid the weapons strifeful seoh», ^ 

Many a hero, in the mom 

Of life and glory, pressed the plain. 

My'^son, mature in fame, was slain, 

Ripe in renown the dust he pressed. 

The gridifkg Mehion rived hisibceasfe,^ ' .^ 

By EgiUy dauntless Agner dies,. . I 

He rends his arms, the victor's prisev - 

In Hamdus' coiselet sounds ihe laade^ -.-r- • > 

Red lightnings from the standards glance. 

•tt> f ■• • . i - > ' r, ' • 

.'Jr'>".'- • ' ■■ . ^ .^ t 

Spara^ ofi wofds,. the brave I mm % " / ' 
llieir foes Amy |mdigaU]r slew, // 
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Thrown to tbe wolves ; th' Fndilim flood- 
For seven whole di^ w» sCun'd widi blood. 
So looks the wine our hmdnudds bear^ 
Died deep the in^mrjded shqis iqipear. 
The fidehion raging mid di* alarms^ 
And hoarse tamuhuoiis din ot arms, 
Gash'd many a mailed cuirass bright. 
In Scioldungia's £ital fights 

I saw the widow's darling joy, 
I saw the virgin's fair-hair*d boy. 
Saw them in morning beauty gay, 
Saw set in death their youthful my. 
Warm with many a glowing stream, 
Ila's ruddy billows gleam. 
As by circling nymphs supplied. 
The fervid bath, in copious tide. 
From the vine's nectareous hoard. 
Floats around the social board. 
E'er Om.cxfHr'd, with Sequent stroke, 
I saw his blood-stainM buckler broke; 
By strong necessity contrpFd, 
Inverted life forsakes the bold. 
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The game of slaughtering swords, we haste. 
Where land frowns o'er the watery wasted ^^ 
With three contending kii^ ^ try f 
How few escape ! rejoic'd to fly ! 
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The wild beasts gnarring thiroog the strand^ 
The hawk and wolf commuigled standi • - 
Tear them with goading hunger's fire. 
Nor till with carnage cramtn'd, retire. 
While fierce wc smote, th' Hybernian-s blood. 
With copious torrents swelled the flood. 

The steel's sharp fang, and bite severe 
The buckler proved ; the whizzing spear. 
Speeding to its direction true, . 
The breast-plate chased of golden hue. 
On u^ will mark for many an age 
The traces of that battle's rage. 
There marchM the kings with eager feet 
Intent the sport of swords to meiet. 
The crimson'd isle, on all its coast 
Saw the red foaming billows tost. 
Or from the desperate fight rebounds^ ' 
A flying dragon full of wounds. ' ' 

... ■ -1 L* 

The brave with ardour yield their breath. 
Nor heed the sure approach of death ; 
The thought of death their bosom warms. 
They meet it in the storm of arms. 
He oft deplores this flckle state, ' " 
Who never dar'd the frowns of fate: 
Lur'd by the cheek of pallid fear 
The joyful eagle hovers near. 
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The coward^ to himself a pest^ . 
Forbids the shield to guard, his bceasi* 

This I .establish just and right. 
That hurryhag on to closest fight^ 
Youth against youth, with fervent heat^ 
Should rush, nor man from man retreat. 
Long time was this the hero's vpride ;. 
And all who by the virginVside 
Aspire to lie, and tasteiiex charms,, , ... ..a- 
Should nobly stem the roar of ani». 

Doubtless the fates our actions lead^ ,, ,^Vl 
Beyof^d their limits none can tieacL ^-r .,;[ 
Little of yore did I foresee,, . , . 

That E11& would ray death foresee, . «^ 

When half-expiring with my wound,.. . 
Anxious I threw my garb around 5 
Concealed it from the warj;ior train, ,\ - /^ 
And launch'd my vessels on the main : 
Then over all the Scotian flood . „, 
We gave the beasts of prey theip fiod. 

'. ' I* 

Hence springing in my tboiightful n;^i^^. 
A never failing joy I find ;, ^ . ^ [ ^y- 
For w^ell 1 kapw sup^grbly graced, . .- . , 
For me. the hfry seat is placed^ ^ 
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For me the ^en'ibtis mead shall foaUL 
In fethtf BaMer^s fisstal dOid^ : 
From goblets pour'd its copious tid6 
By skulls of.re^reant fbel supplied. 
The brave shall ne'er laipent their death 
In Odin's splen£d courts beneath ; 
No clambtirs vain I thither bear^ 
No sicldy murmurs of despair. 

Aslanga't sbtiiB Would soon (haw nigh> 

With utmost swifhiess hither By, 

And armM with ficdchions gleaming bright 

Prepare the bitter deeds of fight. 

If told> or could they but divine ^ 

What wocj what dure mischance is mine^ 

How many serpents round me hang^ 

And tear my flesh with poiscmous fang ; 

A mother to my sons I gave. 

With native worth who stampM them brave. 

Fast to th' hereditary end. 
To my allotted goal I tend. 
Flx'd is the viper's mortal harm ; 
Within my heart, his mansion warm. 
In the recesses of my breast 
, The' writhing snake hath form'd his nest. 
Yet Odin may in vengeance spread 
Tbe bloody scourge o'er Ella's head, 
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My, son's fierce aoj^r, at th^ tale. 
Shall change to red^ fiponi tdeadlf pcdi^ 
The fiery youths^ at my decease, . 
Shall starting shun the seat <tf peace. 

Full fifty times I trod the field, 

My standard rear'd, and poised xny ^hield^; 

War's willing guest ; nor deem'd the force; 

Of human hand would cheek my course. 

iHinting to gain a matchless aajne,- ^, ,^ , /. 

And soar o'er every, king in fiime^. • . 

For well i^ earliest years I taught 

My sword to drink the crimson draught. 

The sisters now my steps invite ; _ 

Unmoved I quit the reabns of light* . 

Wam'd from withinr—— break off the lay i 
Th' inviting Sisters chide my stay. 
By Odin sent, I hear their call. 
They bid me to his fatal hall. 
With them high-throned, the circlii^bQwl 
-Of foaming mead shall chear my soul^ 
With joy I yield my vital breath,^ 
And laugh in the last pangs of deatbr 
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1 he Imnklng-H(»rQ of Owen. - 

The following ballad was composed by Owain CyT^liot 
Prince of Powyt » entitled . by him Hirlas. from a ,Drl 
ing-Horn so called^ used at, feasts in his palace.-r'T 
baUad was composed -on account of a 'battle foiient 
with the BngUsh at Maelor, iHhich isl^ tff'Ul^vichui- 
ties of Q[^^h..and Flfnt, accordilf UirliMtf mo4M ^ 
diYision. Owain was Arivmi out of hM oOtMrjik i^fOlfritk 
bwynedd, Prince of North Wa]es». apd RbysH^p^iC^th^ 
ap-Rhys-ap-Tewdwr, P'riiice of SouUi'Waies, A. D. il67» 
and recovered it by the help of the Normans and Epfjfujif 
under Henry the Secctod.^He floiiri^e^ aliUbt:\^'*u^ 
lieo, in the time of.Owen Gwy^darid^His^^bayidi^^ 

I'his translation is published from Mr^JPchuMMtff Donii^to 
Wales, who sa^ffllie (^W))s i| t||.U^ defWl Pfllki»f>MlW 
tlemanwho has frcqppn^ly.^Jilijed^^i^.;^^ 
has eiyen a particular account of the Putiijfcftg'Horniu 

Another translation of the Hirlas Owain is inserted in ihe 
second tolume of Hoare's Giraldus, p. 217 
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vjib^ui ii Ilil 
Up rose jkhe xuddjr da'sva i6l(da](l| ; hr/) M 
The armies imetin drtsadi<itrriiy;... J biis v;.//i. 
On MaelorrBreftedV/ffidAsino^f ^Jt 'i/K> 
Loud the British clarions 'soundly • .1 ti luH 
The Saxons, gaspkig on the groUnd^! ur.'/ii/H 
The bloody.Gontest yieUU^'. lo ifs!;;^;:; i) 

* See Evaiis's Sp^iib^f tf^'Wekh tiikirfM^^ M 
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By Owen's arm the valisgit bled ; 
From Owen's arm the cbwurd fled . 

Agh^f with iVifi aA^ht .-"''' 
Let then their haughty lords beware 
How Owen's just revenge, they darc^ . 

And tremt)le at his sight;' 

M'^e UMaalim, mybor, "' ' ' ' '= ' 

Nor let the,tunelul lips be diVi . , 

Watoae iwtib>wifh'wariike spoili aiehUi^^ . ^ 
AEAd'^ii*Mde^hiBgate»afeftiii|; • •'" 

'^*iW<JaHBfii'siieaceWdSly9. ' * ^ '''^^ ' 
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l^fifr .^ti^iMve Hftlas horn, wy boy, 
uTbct duaeth like the sett } .it.' i^ .( -t i ■: 
HVlkSe'teiatt taMdks> tip'd Mfkhf^T^' " '' ' >^-' 
iUm'khV^is^'iii Britiiri'toUf, ^ "''^ ' ' " """ " 

::.Ij t! J)5Jitv"» .-I :ij "^ • 't: ■• / ^iirl- »(.«J •» '.t■..■^.• 

Fin it higher still, and higher^ 
Mead wil^ibMest.ddeds inspiie; • .v*''t^>U 
Now the battli^'kiA and wod^. . i ; . i 
(xive the bom tifShmWy^s Mb' ' ^^ - 
Put it into Qlwgan's hand^ i? ' l 

Bulwark^ hirxiativelaaiidj H 

Guardian of Sabirina's jfifoody . 
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When they hear their chieftain's voioe^ ^ 

Then his gallant friends rejoice ; 
But when to fight he goes^ no more . . / 

The festal shout resounds on Severn's windi^ s)^^ 

Fill the gold^tipM horn with speed;^ 

(We must drink^ it is ^ecree4«) , ^ ^ , 

Badge of honour^ badges of mirth^ . 

That calls the soul of musi^ forth ! 

As thou wilt thy life |»-ol6ng« . 

Fill it with metheglin j5tpi]ig^ ...... ^ 

Gruffiidd tl^rsts^ to GruffUdd fill : 
Whose bloody lance is us'd.to kill; . . • ^ 

Matchless in the field of strife^ ./ 

His ^lory ends not with his life : .r^ 

Pr^n-sp^i^ G^ Cynvyu's race, 
Owen's shield, Arwystli's grace. 
To purchase fame the warriors flew, ^ ;..'^j 

Dircj^ and more ^ireu ^e conflict pew: . , .. .,jy^ 
When fiush'd with inead, they bravely ifouglf^. ,^,' ^ 
Like Bel3m'8 warlike sons^ that Edwin's d^yqp^ ^^ 
* wrought. '. i ;' 

Fill the horn with foaming liquor^^ 
FiH it up my boy, be quicker^ j 

Hence away, despair and sorrow ] 
Time enough to sigh to-rmorrQW« 
Let the brimming goblet smile, 
And JE}fJpy^e4's cares beguile^ ';, . 
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Gallant youth^ unus'd to fear. 

Master of the broken spear, " '"[ ' ' ^ 

And the arrow-pierced shield, « 'j ' mj y .»k.^ 

•Bi^^twith honour from' the fi^W;'^ '^ '*'^ 

like an hurricane is he. 

Bursting on the troubled seiii \' '* ' \ ' ' I'/^ 
See their spears distaih'd with goreT'^^ " "• "^^ 
Hear the dm of batde roar ! ' " * ^ '^' '*"" '^^ 

Bucklere, swords, together chishafc ; ';/ ^ ^ f*'^'^' 
Sparkles from their helmets flasfiiig!' ^*' ' " ''' '^ 
Hear ye not their Ipudulattni^' ^^ *'' ' " ^^ ^^''^ 
Hark! they shout— to arths ! td krrfs T'^ ''^^^'*'' /^^^ 
Thus were Garthc-h's plains defeiiaed/ " *'' ;^*-' ^^ 
Maelor fight began and ended. ' - - ' ' , ^' /* 
, There two princes fought, a'hd there fjSmt 

Was McMrachVorvran's feast exchangM fdf'fofat&4 

Fill the hoito : 'tis my delight, .;"' ' , '''^ "'^ 
When my friends returri.fr<mi fiigl^V'" " . ', '"" ^^ ' Vv 
Champions of their country's gloryi " ' *' '!'*','! 
To record each gallant stdry — . • i ; ^ i 

To Yhyr's comely oflspring fill, • - ' 

Foremost in tl^e battle still ; 
Two blooming youths, in; cpiinse} sa^j * ! . /. | 

As heroes of maturer age"; * '^* ' *^ ' ^'' 

In jieace, and war, alike reiiown*d, ' ' \ • * ' . ., 
Be their brows with gaLtlands crown'd; ' ' "" ^' ' * *; 
Pcck'd with glory let them shine, '"*' ; "; ^ '" 
Th^ ornament and pride of Ynyf *s anVjfeAVtliki V ' 
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To Sclyf fill, of eagle-heatt^ 

Skiird to hurl the fatal darts ' ' 

With the Wolf's impetuous force • 

He urgeth on his headlong course. 

To Tiidor next, great Maddc's son, ' - 

Thfey the race of honour run ' 

Together in the tented field. 

And both alike tiisdain to yield. 

Idke a lioia in the fray, ^ 

Tudor darts upon his pKj. ' 

Rivals in the feate of wiur. 

Where danger call'd, they rush'd from far : 

Till shattered by some hostile stir<Ae, 

With horrid clang their shields werb brc^e ^ 

Loud as the foaming billows toar. 

Or fierce contending winds on Talgath's stormy i^hore. 

Fill the horn wMi rdsjr wine/ 

Brave Moreiddig elaims it now. 
Chieftain of an andent iin«, 

Dauntless heart, and open brow. 

To the warrior it belongs, • 

Prince of battles, theme of songs ! 

Pride of Powys, Mochnant's 'boast ! 

Guardiaxu[)f hi^ native coast ! — 

But ah \ his short-liv'd triumph's p'er^ ' 

3rave Moreiddig is no more ! 
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To hjs pensive ghost we'll giy^ 

Due lemembrance, whilp w^ lire 

And in fairy ficti<m dress'd^ . 

Flowing haifj and-sable veatf 

The tragic Musft ahali gnce opr mm/f, [BV^cit^gf* 

While brave Moreiddig's i^m^ tfa? o^ou^ifol ^tifin 



Poor out the horn^ (t}if^' hf ip^ it not) . ^ 
And heave a sigh on Morj^a^ 's i^^ gpsfe^i 

Doomed in his day-cold, l^tiiffl j: ibp |oV 
While we revere the v^j^ofy of ^^ 



■;i . . ■.*^ 



Fill again the ,Hirl^ h<m. 
On-that ipyer-glorjous mom. 
The Britons and their ^Dies hetweeQ, 
^ What prodigies of might wpre 9een J 
On Gwestyn's plain the fight began; 
But Gronwy sure was^ipoi^ Jtbwx isian I • . ^ 

Him to resist^ on Gi|r§$tyQ'i9.plaiii^ t7; 

A hundred Saxons strqve in vain* 
To set the noble Meyrie free. 
And change his bonds to liberty^ 
The warriors vow'd. T^e Qod of day? 
Scarce darted his meJTijd]^ ray. 
When he beheld the icopqi^^lKNT^ $teepM in gore. 
And Gwestyn*s bloody fight, e'er highest, noc^wils 
P*er, 
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Now a due libation po^ ^ .. t 7 r 

To the spirits of the dead^ : :. 

Who^ that memorable bour^ : < "^ 

Made the hostile p^aiA jdieir.bed^ - <' 

There the glittering fl|e^. was sedOj j' 

There the twan^g 11k»w wi|s bcwd} 
There the mighty jHr^'d tjie gr^Q^ 

Recorded by the fajthful B^« . /^' 

Madoc there^ $nd Meilir brave^ . 
Sent many a Stoum to )us grave* » : ': 
Their drink was mm^i i^ir hearty wf^Tfi tnwi - ' 
And to the head th^ir ^bdfts they djcewi - • 
But Owen's guards^ in ^terrible aim^y, ., . r' 

Resistless march along^Aad make^tii^ ifiwU ipvtt Wbj. 

: ' .- .. . ^ T 

Pour the sweet transpe^ent mei^d^ . 
(The spear is red in )dme of Qfiie^), ,. 
And give to each (|epap:t|E4^y>ii|t/ . 1,,: / j lA 

Hie honour and x^^^^ of jp[y^^ %;. r !T 

Wjiat cares sur^und the regid. state}: n :: " 

)yh|it anxious thoughts molest the great^ 
None but a prince himself can know^ 
And Heav'n^ that ruleth kings^ and lays the mighty 
low. 

For Daniel fill the horn so green^ 
Of haughty brow, and angry mien ; 
While the lessening tapers shine. 
Fill it up with generous wjne» 
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He no quarter takes^ nor giTesy 
But by fipoils and rapine lives. 
Comely is the yoath, and hrave : 
But obdurate as the grave. 
Hadst thou seen^ in Maxtor figbtj 
How we {nit die foe to flight I 
Hadit thou seen the. cUefii in arms^ 
When the foe rushM on in in swarms L 
Round about their prince they stood^ - 
And stain'd their swonfe with hostile blood. 
Ololrklus blilwaibs ! To their praise - 
Their prinde devotes bis latest lays.— • 
Now^ my boy, thy task is e'er; 
v^*nx)il sfattltfiU die horn no more. 
Long may the King of Icings protect, 
And crown with bliss, my friends elect; 
Where liberty and truth I'eside^ ' ' 

And virtue, truth's itiimortBl br^e i ^ ' 
lliere may we all together liiee^^ \^ ' 

And former times renew in heavenly convene lirw^! 

R. W, 
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Eli>iHN'S C0NS<AATI0N r - 

... ■ • . ^ 

From the Welch of taliesln. 

-I ■■'•• •• •■• 

.•4' •• •■ 

Tikliesii^ chief pf ^ h^vin floinirif heS iit fhe itztb.eiiitary. 
His works are still preseryed, and hit memory held in 
high yeneration fi^pn^ hi? C9imtFpxieiv----T^liefli|k when 
an infant, was found exposed on th^ water, wrapp^ in a 
leather bag, in Irw'e^r which haJtbebn-^hUited^^phtny 
son of Gwyddno, 'for his isiippoHi.' - lli^ yot^' prince, 
reduced by bis extotagancei biirHft-intO'ledrd^ «f4nding, 
as he imaginflfd, $9 fqqiBt<>St»Wp. a h^qtjo ' li^ir^f er, he 
took pity on^f iijlaiit^pi^^fiau^Qf^^ be 

taken of him. iiter this, Efphin prospered 1 , and Taliesin, 
when he grew' up, wrote the following moral Ode, sup^ 
posed to' hay e been addressed to the prince by the infant 
|i>ard, on the night in i^hich he was fiMmd, • 

[PmW Jlr, ffsim»li^A Joiirney tO:^wdon J r 

■ . ' * ' 1 « r » 
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£l p h I n ! fair as roseate ttioiti^ 
Cease, O lovely youth ! to mourn; 
Mortals never should presume 
^P dilute their Af^ker's doopit 
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Feddenee! ttio bfioi Id leaa 
What th' Ala^;li^ ddgnt for man; 
Hmnible hope be sdll Ayguidey 
tSttBdf fintfa tlijr oolj^-pfidey 
Thai deifMur wiD fide swiqff 

Ganllo's pnje» acceptance gain. 
Goodness nefcf sues in vam^ 
He, who form'd the sky is josf^ 
In him akne^ O Elphinl tnpt. 
See glist'ning spcih in shoals qppear, 
^ ^ ^4te anSes^dns Imar OB Gwyddci^^ 
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EbUil fidr! Ae doads &gel 

'fhft on diy lo^cljr wage oweD } .. 

Vt^pe^aU w^)^pear^:teao 
iflar let Ifajriaiinl!)^ bomp fcar; . 

>' '^^Wbalf g«oa*«ft^ ttk^Mneho^ give? 

''^ TB Bbibge hi Ber^aih to live. 

it' MHows doidbts pjoclaxm^ ' 

ijji suk$ those doub^ ^^ (j^jhristian's ifsaffPi 

Thy gre^ C€^9l^f^ri^j^n nMi^r . 
His love^ divine to mortal race, 

Tban'doiibt^imd fear^ aad p^n wiH fly^ 

And hope beam radiant in thine eye. 

Behold me. least of human kind. . 

YetbeaVniUumes my $oaringm^id.. ) 

Lo! from the ^fawning dei^.I came^ / 

Friend to t|^linfa^e^,%;f^wn^ ^ 
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To point thee out the paths of 

To gtiaid fifom hidden rocks diy yoath^ * 

^ From seaS) from mountain^ fiir and itik^ 

God wiU the good and virtuoiis guides * 
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Elphin bit ? with virtae blest; 
Let not that virtue idly rest ; 
If rousr'd, 'twill yield thee sure relief^ 
And banish far unmanly grief: 
Think on that poVr whose artn 
Who e'en can snatch th^ fran tl)^ grave; 
He bade my harp for ^le^be stning. 
Prophetic lays he taught my tongue, 
: IVugh like a slender reedltgrciw^ ^ 
Toss'd by ibe &e Ulbws tot andfrdf^ 
Yet still, by him insj^d, my song 
The wiiak can raise, cbnfouhd thc( sitiongi ' ' 
Am not I. bc^ttfer, Elphin, sajr^ 
Than thousands of Uiy scaly pc^y t 
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Elphin! fair as roseate inomi> 
CcAse, O lovely youth! to mouna,^ 
Weak on my leather^ ciouch i lie. 
Yet heavenly lore I can deseiy; 
Gifb divide n^ toi%ae inspi^ 
My bosom glows cdestial fire; 
-Mark ! how it mountil my lips ^sddbei 
The certain fhte of ElpUiili fbet^^ 
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fit QSJ} BtmAJ^i 

Fix %;bfi|^ pn bjm tlpoc,. . 

Tl^t^ %hy, indent ¥ow« be^iy^ei^ .... 1 1 
Prayer aecq^taoce 9^et| fcooi Hct¥rAi; i 
Then thou shalt advene firte defy. 
And Elphin glari«ni9 live And die* * .l:!. li-i 

; ■ t ■ i- '. ...''■ ■ - .1 
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Tramdiled by F. Bouce, Bsq. and inserted Sn fa» 

of Bhsikspeare. ^^i^' i 



Mr. Douce (whose knowledge of Angl<i->fbriaikn literature 
is perhaps tinri tttlfed), dite^^' ihd 6ti^M-,^^i most 
" ancient •driiikiii[pS<ta^fdiiii|K>sedi]b.^iij^ is 

** extant.'* Tl)et9^40o)a U^^^j^ffSuto^drwi^ ejse^plary 

fidelitj^ and yet, brST*?5?(rt^« »J^I*/?^ .•fliW^'^i '* '* 
to be iioped the Public inay be sinatifipd with luture 

favours from the Vune'^pen. I'&e^uiistraiibnft of^Shak^ 

speare abound iviflk curious lind ieeoMtte tmarnt^ftoa. 

Ijo RD IN G s, frpm-a. distant home, .(.;:i 1 

To.seek old C&ristaias.'Weiare/cotee,. v/ ' n«)3 

Who loves oiir minstrefa]^ i-A -y: ^ I; ^^ 7/ 
'And here, unles? report nii8'^a]r> [ I / .i'^rf ; > ;^ 
The grey-beard 4wdtts; iuid>^^ lUb.diij^r .hv^q, 
K^ps yearly wasscl; tret ffif, ' ' ; 

WitbJtttiveiDiirth ai}|d'glee>^i u .oH : ::,: inlays. 
To all who hoBOvdrvGHiUifiSa4As>;a^<}:^0f9n^MR^ our 
Love will liis blessings send, and crown with joy their 

[days. 
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Lordings list, for we tell you troej 
Christmas loves die jidly orew •• »' 

That cloudy care defy: 
His liberal board is deftly spread 
With manchet- loaves land Wastel^bieidJ 
JHis guests with fish and flesh are fed, : 

lyor lack the stately pye. 
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Lordings, you know that far and near. 
The sayipg is ^^ who gives good cheer; 

And freely spends his treasure; 
On him will bounteous heav'n bestow, 
Twice treble blessings here below. 
His happy hours shall sweetly flow 

In never-ceasing pleasure.'^ 

Lordings believe us, knaves abound 
in everyplace are flatterers found; 

May all their arts be vain ! 
But chiefly from these scen<ps of joy^ 
Chase sordid souls that inirth' annoy, 
^nd all who with their base alloy. 

Turn pleasure into p^n. 



Christmas quafis our English wit)es| ^ 'I 
Nor Gascoigne juice, nor French diecliiies. 
Nor liquor of Anjou : -'^f 

He puts the insidious goblet round, *'^ 
Till all the guei^ In sleep are dibwia'd,*- ^ 
Then wakes 'em with^thetaiol^^WMiii^ 
And plays the prank anew. 



« , 
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Lordings^ it is oar bost'lf oommadd,* 
And Christmas joins hilb hmd in hand. 

To drain the brimming bovd : 
And III be forefaioiit to obey. 
Then plid^ me, sirs, and dridc anorfy ' 
For Christiias revels here to day. 

And sways without control. 
Now Wassel to you all ! and merry may ye be ! 
But foul that wight befall, who Drinks not 

HjiALtfi to me ! 



• 
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LORD HENRY AND FAIR CATHERINE; 

The secret discovered too late. 

Ik ancient time$, iUi Britan's isle. 

Lord Henry was well known. 
No kpi^t in all the land more fiEUBi^d 

Or moit deserved renown. 
His thoughts on honour always xaOf 

He never bow*d to love. 
No Jady ia all the land had dianns, 

Ifii Jmea keart to ^pcMyve. 
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Midst all the nymphs where Catherine went, 

The fairest face she shows ; 
She was as bright as morning sun ; 

And sweet as any rose. 
Altho' she was of low degree. 

She still did conquests gain ; 
For scarce a yputh who her beheld, 

Escap'd her ppw'rful chain : 

But soon her eyes their lustre lost. 

Her cheeks grew pale and wan ; 
For pining seiz'd her beauteous face. 

And every grace was gone : 
This sickness was to all unknown ; < ' 

Thus did the fair one waste 
Her time in sighs, and floods of tears, ' 

Or broken slumbers past. 



Once in a dream she call'd aloud, 

*^ O ! Henry ! I'm undone ! 
^' O cruel fate ! O helpless maid ? 

^^ My love can ne*er be known. 
^^ But 'tis the &te of woman kind . 

^^ The truth we must conceal ; 
^^ 111 die ten thousand thousand deaths, 

*' Ere I my love reveal,** I 

V©L. IV. Y 
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A Mdcr fiioid, who vstck'4 die tt^ 
To HeoTj hied awiqf : 

"^ Afy kfd, she cries, we've fand tiie 
^ Of CatfaeriDe's qakfc decay. 

^ She Id a dream ^ aeoct ftM^ 
^Tin DOW noflwnal keew; 

^ Absl she now cs^iriag lies. 
And dies fpr kyre oljaaJ* 
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The gentle Heujr's sool was strad[. 

His heart h^an to ftune : 
'^ O ! poor unha]^ Buud," he cried t 

^^ Yet am I not to bhune. 
^ O ! Cathefine ! ioo>, too modest flaud ; 

^^ Thy love I never knew^ 
^^ in ease ^ pain." — ^As swift as wmd^ 

To her bedside he flew. 



^' Awake^ he eried^ thou k^^ mad, 

^^ Awake, awake, my dear 1 
^« If I had only guess^ thy love, 

^^ Thou hadst not shed a tear« 
** Tis Henry calls; despair no nmre; 

^^ Renew lliy wonted eiNtrais x 
^' Fm come to call thee back from death, 

^* And take thee to my aims." 
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His words revived the dying fair. 

She rais'd her drooping head. 
And gazing on the long'^lov'd youth 

She started from her bed. 
Around his neck her arm she flung 

In extacy, and cried. 
Will you be kind ! will you indeed. 

My love ! and so $he died. 



xux. 

i 

CADWALL^ AND ELMHUL 

1 H E thorn, still springing with the fbw'r^ 

Is seen in blithest May ; 
And oft, too oft^ a gloomy hour 

O'ercasts the brightest day. 

Sw^et n^as Elmira, peerless maid ! 

As opening spring that blows ; 
And on her cheek ^ere bright displayed 

The lily and the rose. 
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Of mighty cliiefs^ of noble race^ 



X"^ • ".J,./ 
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Full many a love had she ; 
But, till she view'd Cadwallo's face, 
' Her virgin heart was tree. 

Fairest of all the Saxon train, ,. | 

The nymphs Elmira crown'd ; 

And first of Britain's valiant strain 
Was fam'd Cadwallo found. 

Twas in a sad and luckless hour 

That 4u"e contention rose. 
And call'd to arms the British pow'r. 
And made the Saxons foes. 

With steely squadrons shining bright^ 

' While Medway's shore appears, 
Cadwallo thro' the shades of night 
His lovM Elmira bears. 

When as a cruel hostile band 
Their bootless flight pursu'd ; . 

Resign'd to heav*n's almighty^ ^s^nd, \ . - 
They plung'd into the flopd. , , 

Tlie billows rose, the winds Wew Jbiirh* - 
And chang'd its peaceful fyrmy ^ - 

While hover'd p'er with dismal qty^ - ^. 
The spirit of the storm. 



I. ..! . 
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Far off the elemental strife 

The weak Elmira bore : 
And cast Cadwalloj loathing life^ 

Upon the naked shore. 

The Britons these afford relief. 

But soothe the youth in vain ; 
A prey to heart-corroding grief. 

He quits the friendly train. 

Nor arms amongst the martial host. 

The mourning chieftain bears ; 
But sighing for Elmira lost. 

To gloomy shades repairs. 

No hermit of the lonely cell 

From lofty thoughts more free, 
J^or saints with solitude who dwell. 

Were more recluse than he. 

And oft times by the babbling brook - 

Contemplative he lay. 
And por'd upon some ancient book. 

Or sigh'd the hours- away. 

Now twice six times her blunted horns 
The waning moon renew'd, 
. And the glad earth the sweet returns 
Of varying seasons view'd 
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Wben, as at dooo, the sun Uas'd bi^b^ 

Close standing bj his side. 
With pensire tir, aad down-cast eye» 

A comt^ly youth he S|jy'd. 

And though he wont bom hunan £ice 

To fly with wild amaze, 
Qiann'd with some strange and unknpwu gptct, 

He sU^'d a while to gaze. 

^ What mak'st thou heie, O yooth,*' he a^ 

^^ Wheif sonow seeks repose ? 
^^ Art thou by Bedthfesa friends betny'd, 

^^ Or fly'st from ioceign foes } 

/^ Or for some maid with love and tnitfa^ 

^ Say, dost thou sigh in vain }" 
While thus he spoke, the £Eunting youdi 

Sunk prostrate on the ^ain. 

His needfrd aid he hastes to give. 

And opes the tightened vest ; 
When Zephyr bade the bil seviy^ 

Elmira rose confest. 

Twassbe! in more than wonted cbar|K^^ 

By rip'ning tjjue anay'd» 
And sinking in hi« circling amw^ 

Cadwallo clasps thft mwdt 
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Sav'd fhrni the storm by cruel friendi)^ 

Foes to the man she lov'd. 
Her c0«nrdifr thro' eircHmg guards ifhe betid^^ 

And thus her faith approved. 

To-day she stands in m«n's ut6te. 

Fast by Cadwallo's side 5 
To-morrow, with a krer's fire. 

He clasjpi lab \A&6mmg hriie. 



L. 



THE PROPHECY OF QUEEN EMMA. 

[Attributed to Mickle.} 

O ' s R tlic! hiUs of Cheviot htmnhgj 
Rose the stber dkmx of May ; 

Hostile speais, and heimets gleaming', 
SwdFd along the moontaifiSP gvay. 

Edwin's wantihe horn resounded 
Thro' thr windings dalefs befkiw. 

And the echoing bttls risbcwindi^ii 
The defence of the foa^ 
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O'er the downs like torrents pourings 
Edwin's horsemen rush'd along ; , 

From the hills like tempests lowering^ 
Slowly march'd stern Edgar's throng. 

Spear to spear was now portended^ 

.And the yew bows half were drawn^ 
When the female scream ascended^ 
Shrilling o'er the crowded lawn. . 

While her virgins round her weeping, 
Wav'd aloft their snowy hands^ 

From the wood queen Emma shrieking. 
Ran between the dr^dful bands. 

Oh, my sons, what rage infernal 

Bids you grasp th' unhallow'd. spear ; 

Heav'n detests the war fraternal j 
Oh, the impious strife forbear ! 

Ah, how mild and sweetly tender 
Flow'd your peaceftil early days ! 

Each WAS then of each defender. 
Each of each the pride and praise. 

O my first-born Edwin, soften. 
Nor invade thy brother's right ; 

O, my Edgar, think how often 
Edwin dar'd for thee the fight. 
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Edgar, shall thy impious fury 

Dare thy guardian to the iield ! 
O, my sons, let peace allure ye ; 

Thy stem claims, O Edwin, yield. 

Hah, what sight of horror waving. 

Sullen Edgar, clouds thy rear ! 
Bring'st thou Denmark's banners,. branng 

Thy iqsulted brother's spear ? ; ^ 

Ah, bethink how thro' thy re^ons 
Midnight horror fearful howl'd; /! 

When, like wolves, the Danish legions ^ 
Thro' thy trembling forests prowl'd. 

When, unable of resistance, 

Denmark's lance thy bosom gor'd— 

And shall Edwin's brave assistance 
Be repaid with Denmark's sword ! 

With that sword shalt thou assail him. 
From whose point he s^t thee free. 

While his warlike sinews fail him, 
. Weak with Ipss of blood for thee ! 

Oh, my Edwin, timely hearken, ( 

And thy stem resolves forbear ! 
Shall revenge thy councils darken,, ' > 

Oh, my Edgar, drop the spear ! 






/ 

/ 
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Wisdom tells, and Justice offers. 

How each wound msf yet be balmM ; 

O, revere these holy piofiers. 
Let the storms of hell be calm'd. 

Oh^ my SODS — But all her sorrows 
Fir*d dieir imiMoas rage die more : 

From the bow-strings spmog the amfm f 
Soon the valleys redc'd with gore« 

Shrieking wili^ with horror shkering. 
Fled the queen all stain'd with bloody 

In her purpled bosom <{uiveriog. 
Deep a feather 'd arrow stood. 

Up the mountain she ascended^ 
Fierce as mounts ^he flame in air f 

And her hands, to heav'n extended^ 
Scatter'd her uprooted hair. 

Ah, my som, how impious^ coveted 
With each other -s^ blood, she cried : 

While the eagles round her hover*d. 
And wild scream for scream replied^ 

From that Idood around- you streaming^. 

Turn, myTKHM, yomr vengeful eyes j 
See what horr<»rs o'er you streaaiing^ 

Muster nau^ th' ofibnded skies. 



\ 
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See what burning spears porteoded^ 

Couch'd by fire-ey'd spectres glare^ 
Circling rouiMl you both^ suspended 
^ On the trembling threads of air I \ 

O'er you both heav'n's lightning voUies^ 
Wither'd is your strength ev'n ftofw j 

Idly weeping o'er you^ follies^ : 

SoojOk yoiir heads ^U Iqwly bow* 

Soon the Dane^ the Scot^ and Norman 
O'er joi^r dales d^l hayoc pour^ 

Every hold aj^ city storming, 
IRvi^y heriiWdi §eU 4^vpur. 

Ha, what signal new arising 

Thro' the dreadful group pre^tb ? 

'Tis the hand of Justiee poising 
High aloft th' eternal scdieSi 

Loaded wkfc thy base^ ialllftftce, ' 

Rage and rancour aU extreme^ 
Faith and honour's foul defiance^ 

Thine^ O Edgar^ kicks the beam ! 

Opening •mildvflni^Uti^Kicersiiig i' 

O'er A^ brother's wasted:'jbiB^, - !• i ' 

See Aie inAirky clottdk dispefsHig^ ' ' '• 
And the fertile 'shcw'r^JistUsvo n^'^'^i 
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But o*er thy devoted valleys 
Blacker q)reads the angry sky ; 

Thro' the gloom pale lightning sallies, 
Distant thunders groan and die. 

O'er thy proudest castles waving, 
Fed by hell and magic pow'r, 

Denmark tow'rs on high her raven. 
Hatched in freedom's mortal ho^r; 

^' Cursed be the day detested, 
^' Cursed be the fraud profound^ 

*^ When on Denmark's spear we rested. 
Thro' thy streets shall kmd resound. 

To thy brother sad imploring, 
Now I ifeie thee turn thine eyes— 

Hah, in settled darkness louring, . 
Now no more the visions rise ! 

But thy ranc'rous'spu} descending 
To thy sons from ag^ to age. 

Province then from .province rending. 
War on w^ shall bleed and rage. 

This thy freedom proudljr boasted, . 

Hapless Edgar, loud she criedT^r 
With her ^wounds and woes exhau^ted^ 

Down on earth she .sunk and died. 



\ 
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THE DEATH OF EARL OSWALDl 

r AR shelter'd in a woody vale. 

Close by a babbling' flood, 
For heav'nly contemplation meet, 

A lonely cottage stopd. 

Brave Oswald, Scotia's warlike lord, 

UnVanquish'd in defeat. 
From all the horrid pomp of war. 

There whilom sougnt retreat. 

Not love of philosophic lore 

Restrained the hero's rage; 
Nor yet on want, or secret dread^ 

Or impotential age. 



*Twas Lydia's. matchless charms that found 
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Such beauteous bloom as crowns the May^ 
When vernal mc»mings break. 

Suffusing spread its orient blush. 
To tinge her damask cheek. 

Long had the neighboring hamlets rung 

With praises of the fair ; 
Her charms had fill'd each sWain with love, 

EacK maiden with despair. 

Earl Oswald long had caught each tale. 

The love-lorn lover he ; 
At length in admiration vow*d 

The lovely maid to see. 

The maid, in whom the Graces vied. 

The lily and the rose \ 
And from whose mind benignly bright 

Shone forth cerene repose. 

Leaving the soldier's rugged life, 

He secret sought the vale ; 
Where centered all his future views 

Of happiness or wail. 

Let not th* impetuous warrior spum^ 

Or deem the earl to blame \ 
Hie hope that makes their fury blaze, , 

Gave ardour to his flame. 
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His pilgrim feet with weaiy tread^ 
Now reach'd the I(»g-soaght place; 

Where, in a shepherd's friendly guise, 
He veil'd his royal race. 

Tending his flock with ceaseless care. 

Beneath tV umbrageous grove; 
By kindly acts he often found 

To recommend his love* 

His kindly acts bespoke him well, 

To please the gentle maid; 
Who in a virgin's sole-fraught sigb. 

His manly warmth repaid. 

But sure a virgin's sighs too dear, 

When bliss in love was woe ; 
Too dear th' extatic joy is bought, 

When fortune proves a foe. 

As to th' accustom'd place they ItwrnM, 

All on a fetal day, 
Northumbrians troops, a warl&e band. 

Swift came a crossing way. 

With savage rage they strove to tear 

The maiden from his breast: ' 

His warlike arm thrice forc*^d th^ band, , ^ 
. He sunk in endless rest. 
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She scream'd aloud — the damps of death ' 
Quick mantling o'er her cheek ; 

I come^ my long-lov'd friend, I conie. 
Nor more. could ever speak. 
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ELFRTOA, AND SIR JAMES OF PERTH. 

Where Scone displays its moss-crown'd toVrs, 

Thlit rise in solemn pride ; 
Where Tay in many a winding maze^ 

Conducts his limpid tide. 

There liv'd. a valiant hardy knight^ 

A knight of mickle fame. 
The bravest of the northern chiefs. 

Sir James of Perth his name. 

Scarce twenty years had pour'd their bloom 

Up5n his youthful face ; 
His person was full meet to view, 

Adom'd with ev'ry grace. 



4 
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WheneVr he led Ms datmtfesi c\n,ti, 

Some rebel to c6tif6trhdy 
Hb glitt'rfng blade lii^w'd ddmr wfaoSe ndiks, 

And dealt destmdSoti r6uiAl-< 

, Each valiant chfef, ttM Wealtl^ Mti 
To gain his friendstliip Move j 
Each tyrant tNSn^blcftf a^ Ms nan!^^ 
Except that tyraiit lo^ift. 

For long; he w6b'd a t^nAei fedd^ 

Elfr ida of the irAe^, 
An eqiuil ffdnte ttie l^ b^tttifd, 

And heard h& atoVotis talb. 

A piercing glance her eyes did shoot. 

And eVry heart engross ; 
Full many a lover hopeless si^'d. 

And eke Sir John of Ross. 

His mind by sordid avarice rul'd^ 

No virtue e'er confess'd^ 
Whilst ev'ry vice that blackens man, 

ReignM lawless in his breast. 

Oft did Sir John his passion urge. 

But fix'd the maid remain'd ; 
For Perth i^ kept her maiden voWi 

And plighted troth maintained. 

VOL, IT. Z 
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Fir'd with disdain his bosom glow'd. 
His eyes with choler bright 

Darted re^eoge ; his soul employed 
To slay the rival knight. 

Elfrida's page, by money lur'd. 

Her secrets to unfold. 
In haste repaired to John of Ross, 

And joyful tidings told, ^ ^ 

" That young Elfrida, longing maid. 

Appoints to meet her love. 
When night begins to hold her sway^ 

And splendid^ stars to rove. 

Where yonder tuft of fir-trees rise. 

And lord it in the air. 
Sir James of Perth, with many a vow, 

£3q)ects his blooming fair/' 

'^ And will they meet (then Ross abrupt) 

This meeting is their last ; 
If by, my sword Perth doth no^ bleed. 

May heav'n my body blast/ 
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Ten of his hardy elan he chose. 
Then placed them in the shade ; 

And he himself with purpose vile, 
In secret ambush laid. 
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TTwas night : each whispring breeze was hush'd^ 

The moon in argent robe, 
DiflFusing gloiy on her throne, 
• nium'd the glowing globe. 

Around the vast etherial lamp, 

Unnumber'd lustres shine ; 
The planets, tides of glory, blazed. 

And stamp'd the hand divine. 

When lo ! the wish'd-for chief advanced. 

Elate with joy his mind. 
His soul in tender thoughts dissolved. 

And all to love resigned* 

Impatient of delay. Sir John 

Rush'd forward from the shade ; 
*^ Yield to our arms, thou dog of Perth, 

Renounce the peerless maid/' 

Swift from the sheath out flew the sword. 

That glittered at his side, 
^' Perdition seize me if I do.'' 

The knight of Perth replied. 

'* I know thy voice. Sir John ofRoss, 

And you my wondrous might. 
When in the van at Floddon-field, 

I dar'd the bleeding fight. 
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Now hand to hand let's here tBgAgt^ 

My single arm to thine^. 
Or I shall ow^ thy hardy foree> 

Or thou shalt bow to udoe* 

Think not, Elfrida, FU lesign 

Or tamely yield the prize. 
Vanish the thought ; for vi^iile I bretttti^ 

111 live but in her eyes»' 
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Struck with his^ speech, the knight of Roi9 

His tempered falchion drew ;; 
To aid their laird against the youth ' 

Sprung forth his servile crew*^ 

But valiant Perth, by mge ii)^iS'd>. 

His blows with fury dMklt,. 
Till three, the bravest of bii? fo«s^ 

The deadly Weapon felt. 

Two more unlucky gallant Wights 
With crimson dy'd his swcardj ; 

But still he seom'd ^tioUe Ubodi. 
And thirsted' for their lond; 



Whilst valouiv dancing on hk blade^' 

United forctedefiedi 
Behind him vilely stepp'd Sir Joblh 

And piereU hina in(dia;sid0«. . 
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Fir'd with the base unmanly deti^ 

Tho' rack'd with deadly pain, 
Hie youth attack'd the chief of Ros^ 

And stretched hin^ on the plain. 

T^e puiple gore rushM out apace. 

And Ross extended fell 5 
His men, by favour of the pight, 

Escap'd the hostile steel. 

'{lie vict(»r, fsdnt with loss o! blood. 

His knees no more sustain ; 
He dimly eyes the varied light, 

Then sinks upon the plain. 

Now arm'd with smiles, Elfnda parts|^ 

To meet h^ inmost soul. 
Her passions bum^ her tender flamed 

With rapid iiiry toll. 

The scene of deaA at taagth she readied. 

And trembled %% the view, 
3^ shuddered at th^ streams Of blbdd. 

And pa}e wil^ homxr gtew. 

Too soon «he kemoi'd the i&nud tmn^ 

Too soon perceiv'd the firay ) 
Her soul with inward liofror bkd^ 

And «U diitofa^d away« 
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Each lifeless corps she duly scann'df^ 

At each she sorely sigh'd j 
At last she saw Sir James of Perth^ 

And Ross adorn'd-his side. 

*' One parting look, ere veil'd in cloudi 

You fill the arms of death ; 
Your Idv'd, once-lov*d Elfrida calls ; 

Regard her suppliant breath/* 

The i^'ell-known voice awak'd the chiefs 

Just wing*d for endless night ; 
The sound he heard with dawning glee^ 

And breath'd with new delight* 

• 

He op'd his eyes, which feintly shone^ 
And sigh'd; he could no more : 

Whilst &ir Elfrida beat her breast^ 
And plaited gdrments tore. 

Her dismal plaints, from woods and caves^ 
And hills and rocks rebound^ ' 

Whilst Perth, the lost, lamfeiited P^h, 
AH natureV works resotind. ; 

Baring her bosomi, .whke^as snow, 
Elysium heav'd cohfest,, » - 

Then, snatch'd his.swozd; yet warm with gprc, 
And plung'd ityin her breast. 
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** And is it thus !** with many a tekr, 

Exclaim'd the fair divine ; 
^* Not death shall tear thee from my arras : * 

Sir James, I will be thine." 
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Thus fell Elfrida, fairest flow'r 

That nature e'er brought forth ; ^ 

Thus fell the Wallace of the age. 

The brave Sir James of Perth, 



Lin. 

HUNTING SONG. 

(From <* Hunting, Hawking, &c. by Bennet Piers and 

Ravenscroft, 4to.] 

1 H E hunt is up, the hunt is up. 
Sing merrily we, the hunt is up. 

The birds they sing. 

The deer they fling. 

Hey nonuy, nony-no : 

Tlie hounds they cry. 

The hunters fly. 

Hey trolilo, trololilo. 
The hunt is up, &c. 
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The wood resounds 
To hear the hounds^ 
Hey, nony nony no : 
The rocks report 
This merry sport. 
Hey trolilo, trololile 
The hunt is up, the hunt is up. 
Sing merrily we, the hunt b up. 

Then hie apace 
Unto the chace 

Hey nony, nony-no 
Whilst every thing 
Doth sweetly sing 
Hey trolilo, trololilo 
The hunt is up, the hunt is up 
Sing merrily we^ the hunt is up« 
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" A PLEASANT NEW COURT SONG, 
Betweene a young Courtier aod « Couotrey Lasse." 

To a new court tune. 

[From a black letter copy, printed by the Assigns of Thomaa 

Symcockf.] 

Upon a summer s time 

In the middle of the mom^ 
A bonny lass I spied^ 

The fiurest ere was bom. 
Fast by a standing pool 

Within a meadow green, 
She laid herself to cool. 

Not thinking to be seen. 
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She gathered lovely flowers. 

And spent her time in sport. 
As if to Cupid's bowers 

She daily did resort 
TUe fields afford content . 

Unto this maiden kind. 
Much time and pain she spent 

To satisfy her mind. 

The cowslip there she cropt, 

The daffodil and daisy. 
The primrose look'd so trim 

She scorned to be lazy. 
And ever as she did 

These pretty posies puU, 
She rose and fetchM a sigh. 

And wish'd her apron full. 

I hearing of her wish. 

Made bold to step unto her : 

Thinking her love to win 
I thus began to woo her. 

Fair maid, be not so coy. 
To kiss thee I am bent : « 

O fy, she cried, away ! 
, ^ Yet smiling gave consent. 
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Then did I help to pjuck 

Of every flower that grew. 
No herb nor flower I miss. 

But only thyme and rue. 
Both she and I took pains 

To gather flowers ^ore. 
Until this maiden said. 

Kind Sir, I'll have no more. 

■ 

Yet still my loving hear^ 

Did profier more to pull. 
No, Sir, quoth she. 111 part. 

Because mine apron's full. 
No, Sir, I'll take my leave 

Till next we me(5t again. 
Rewards me with a kiss. 

And thanks me for my pain. 



N, 
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^SECOND PART. 



It was my chance of late 

To walk the pleasant fields^ 
Where sweet-tun'd chirping birds 

Harmonious music yields^ 
I lent a listening ear 

Unto their musick rare : 
At last mine eye did glance 

Upon a damsi^l fair. 

I stept me cl6se aside 

Under a hawthorn briar : ' 
Her passions laid her dovm 

O'er-rurdwith fond desire* 
Alack^ fond maid^ she cried^ 

And straightway fell a weeping. 
Why suffercst thou thy heart 

Within a false one's keeping. 
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Wherefore is Venus queen^ 

Whom maids adore in mind^ 
Obdurate to oof prayers^ 

Or^ like her fondlings blind i 
When we so spend our loves. 

Whose fend expense is vain : 
For men are grown so false. 

They cannot love again. 

The queen of love doth know 
Best how the matter stands. 

And Hymen knows I long 
To come within his bands. 

My love best knows my love. 
And love repays with hate, 

Was ever Virgin's love 
. So much unfortunate^ 



Did my love ffckle picove. 

Then had he cause to fly. 
But ril bt judged by love> 

I lov'd him' constantly^ 
I hearing of her vdws 

Set bashflilness' apart. 
And striv'd with all my skill 

To cheer thisitiaiden's heart 



^ 
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I di^ instruct her lore. 

Where love might be repaid : 
Could I^ quoth she^ find love^ 

I were an happy maid ; 
" I straight in love replied^ 

In me thou love shalt find^ 
So made the bargain sure^ 

And eas'd the maiden's mind. 



LV. 



VENUS'S SEARCH AFTER CUPID. 

[From La wcfl's Ayr^t, 1653.1 

15 £ A u T I s s^ have ye se«n a! toy, 
Called Love, a little boy ? 
Almost naked, wanton, blind. 
Cruel now, and then as kind : 
If he be amongst you, say. 
He is Venus'* run-away. 
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She that will but now discover 
Where this winged wag doth hover. 
Shall to night receive a kiss. 
How or where herself should wish ; 
But who brings him to his mother. 
Shall have that kiss and another. 

Marks he hath about him plenty. 
You shall know him among twenty. 
All his body is a fire, • 
And his breath a flame entire. 
That brings shot (like lightning) in. 
Wounds the heart, but not the skin. 

Wings he hath which though he clip. 

He will leap from lip to lip. 

Over liver, lips, and heart. 

But ne'er stay in any part : 

And if by chance his arrow misses. 

He will shoot himself in kisses. 

He doth bear a golden bow. 
And a quiver hanging low. 
Full of arrows that outbrave 
Dian's shafts; what if he have 
Any head more sharp than other ? 
With that kiss he strikes his mother. 



\ 
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Still the fairest are his frrel^ 
When his days are to be cruel. 
Lovers^ hearts are all his feod^ 
And his baths their warmest blood, 
Nought but wounds his hands dol!h ^ason. 
And he hates none like to reason. 

Trust him not, his words though fhteet, 
Seldom with his heart do meet. 
All his practice is deceit 
Every gift it is a bait. 
Not a kiss but poison beam, 
And most treason in his tears. 

Idle minutes aire his reign. 
Then the straggler makes his gdii. 
By presenting maids with toys. 
And would have you think ^em joy* j 
Tis the ambition of the elf. 
To have all childish as himself. 

If by these ye please to know him, ' 
Beauties, be not nice, but shdwhilil, 
Though ye had a will to hide him. 
Now I hope ye'll not abide him, 
Since ye hear his falser play. 
And that he's Venus' run-away. 
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LOVE AND CONSTANCY, 

A new Play-song. 

rom a Royal Garland of new Son|^8, 18mo. black letter^ 
in the Pepys Collection.] 

1 NEVER saw her face till now. 

That could my fancy move, 
I liked and ventured many a vow, . . 

But durst not think of lore. 
Till heauty charming every sense, , 

An easy conquest made. 
And shew'd the vainness of defence 

When Phillis doth invade. 

But ah, her colder heart denies 

The thoughts her looks inspire. 
And while in ice that frozen lies. 

Her eyes dart only fire. 
Between extremes I am undone, 

like plants to northwards set. 
Burnt by too violent a sun. 

Or cold for want of heat. 
vou IV. ▲ a 
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Twixt hope and fear I tortured am^ 
And vainly wish for ease^ 

The more I struggle with my flame^ 
The more it doth eacrease. 

I woo'd and woo'd to be released 

From tboAe soft cbfem^ I mMlf f 
But if I strive I'm more opprest 
When PbiUis does invade^ 

O cruel lave^ why dost diou deign 

To wound me with such smarts 
And not an equal shaft retmi ' 

To melt her frozen heart. 
Of-dees she struggle wHh the 4km% 

Victorious to be said ! 
For if she does, my hopes are if»h . 

Though Phillfa does inv^d^. 



* I 



1 



^ 
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LVn. 
UNGRATEFUL NANNY. 

[By Charles Hamilton, Lord Binning.] 

Did ever swain a nymph adore. 

As I angratefttl Nanny do ? 
Was ever shepherd's heart so sore ? 

Was ever broTcen heart «o true ? 
My cheeks are swcfl'd with tears, biit die 
Has never shed a tear for me. 

If Nanny ctSTi, did feobih ^ijf ? 

Or linger iihfeik she bid we run ? 

f - ■» .... 

She trtily had Hi^e' wrd to i^ay. 

And all she asVtl was ^icMy done : 
I always thought on her, but she 
Would ne'er bestow a thought on me. 

To let her cows my clover taste. 
Have I not rose by break of 4ay ? 

When did her heifers ever fast. 
If Robin in his yard had hay ? 

Though to my fields they welcomet were, 

I never welcome was to her. 
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If Nanny ever lost a sheep, 
I cheerfully did give her two : 

Did not her lambs in safety sleep 
Within my folds in frost and snow ? 

Have the^ not there from cold been free ? 

But Nanny still is cold to met 

, Whene'er I climb'd our orchard trees^ 
The ripest fruit was kept for Nan : 
Oh, how those hands that drown'd her bees 
Were stung ! I'll ne'er forget the pain ; 
Sweet were the combs, as sweet could be. 
But Nanny ne'er loqk'd sweet on n)e. 



If Nanay to thewejl did come, 
Twas I th^t did her jpij^hefs fill ; 

Full as they were I brought diem home;. 
Her corn I carried to the mill : 

My back did bear her sacks, but she 

Would never bear the sight of me. 

To Nanny's poultry, oats I gave, 
I'm sure they i^lways had the best i 

Within this week her pigeons have 
Eat up a peck of peas at least : 

Her little paeons kiss, but she 

Would never tsdce $t kiais from me, 



\ 
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Must Robin always Nanny woo ? 

And Nanny still on Robin frown ? 
Alas ! poor wretch^ what shall I do 

If Nanny does not love me soon I 
If no relief to me shell bring 
I'll hang me in her apron string. 



LVIfl. 
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[By Sir Robert Aytoun, Secretary of State durini^ part of 
tho reigns of William and Mary, and Queen Ann*] 

What means this strangeness now of late^ 

Since time must truth approve ? 
This distance may consist with state^ 

It eannot stand with love. 

/ 

/ 

Tis eitiier cunning or distrust 

That may such ways allow : " 
The first is base^ the last unjust ; 

Let neither blemish vou. 
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For if you mean to draw me on^ 
There needs not half this art : 

And if you mean to have me gone^ 
You oTcr-act your part* 

If kindness cross your wish'd content. 
Dismiss me with a frown, 

I'll give you all the love that's spent. 
The rest shall be my own. 



LIX. 



THE DUKE OF SUFFOLK'S ADDRESS TO 
QUEEN KATHERINE. 

[From the scarce Romance of *^ Albion's Queenq,*' 4to. leoi.] 

^* The Duke of Suffblke on the other side, as well'fumished 
in all respects, nothing doubted- the good sueeeste of hit 
adventure,, being borne of a noble fkmdie naliant, and 
well exercised in the feates of armet, reputed for the 
goodlyest gentleman in the universall countrey of Eng- 
land : so laying aside his courtly delightes- used in the 
blooming time of bis youth, and putting on invincible, 
firme and approved magnanimitie of body, he came the 
nyght before the combat should be tryed to Queeae Ka- 
therines chamber window, being both: fsuoaou in one 
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Tower, nothing but a wall betweene their seyerall lodg- 
inges, where as the Duke of Suffolke sun^ these yenes 
following." 

Kevengb^ ring out thyknell^ let truth appear 
To change my bitter springs to waters clear : . 
Oc^pack^ De^pair^ thy sight I do disdaig,. 
My knightly deeds bright honpur sh^ll obtain. 

Faint Fear^ dislodge thee from my noble breast^ 
Thou art no friend oi mine, nor wished guestV 
For Coward Capttdn wins no stately fortSj 
Nor rotten bark arrives^ in pleasant pcHrtii. 



Assurance tells the secrets of my hearty 
That Falsehood shall receive his due desert^ 
Proud Envy then shall not obscure the light 
Of Honour's brightness with his hateful spite. 

Oh saored heavens^ accomplish my desire I 
That I may quench the heat of Bnvy's fire ; , 
Whereby my sad and discontented midd 
May geatle^ solace aad sweet comfort findf. 



.'^ 
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LX. 

• 

* I 

• .' 

QUEEN KATHERINE'S SONG, TO THE 
DUKE OF SUFFOLK. 

vrooD luck conduct thy mind unto content^ 
To conquer hinri that is so lewdly hent. 
To set derision *twixt my lord and me. 
In spoiling of my blooming chastity. 

Stay stately pride, climb up thy steps no higher. 
But soon disgorge thy hot ambitious fire^ 
For if queen Katheiine ever lived so. 
Let gravelled grave be cradle for her woe, 



i.\j' 



Suspicion leave to vex 6uch worthy wigfttrf" 
Which spend their days in virtue's sweet delights. 
Nor let the cruelty of spiteful foes ■ 

Plant up a dock, unroot a smelling rosr6. . . 

Victorious pomp will shortly seek to ciown 
Thy princely brows with garlands pf renown. 
Which evermore shall spring and flourish green. 
For thus defending of a wronged queen. 
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LXI. 



THE MARQUIS OF MONTROSE'S 

Address to his Mistress. 



[James Graham, Marquis of Montrose, was bom m I6I29 
and executed by order of the Republican Goremment^ 
for treason a^inst the state, in 1650. Clarendon says he 
well deseryed to have his memory preserved and cele* 
brated amongst the most illustrious persons of the age in 
which he lived. The following poem is taken from 
Watson's scarce collection of Scotch Poems, part 8, 
1711.] 

JVlY dear, and only love, I pray 

This noble world of thee. 
Be governed by no other sway. 

But purest monarchy. 
For if confusion have a part^ 

Which virtuous souls abhor. 
And hold a synod in thy heart, . 

ru never love thee more. 



Like Alexander I will reign. 

And I will reign alone. 
My thoughts, shall evermore disdain 

A rival on my throne. 
He either fears his fate too much. 

Or his deserts are small, 
That puts it not unto the touch. 

To win or lose it all. 
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But I must rule and govern stifl^ 

And always give the law ; 
Mnt bare each subject at my will^ 

And all t^ ^nd in awe. 
But Against my battery if I find 
. Thou sbua'st the pr i^e so sore^ 
As that thout setfst me up a bluki, 
l^ir never love thee more. 

Or in Ae empire of thy hear^ 

Where I should solely be. 
Another do pretend a part. 

And dares to vie with me. 
Or if committees thou erect 

And goes on such a score, 
1*11 sing and laugh at thy neglect. 

And never loye thee more. 



\ 



But if thouf.wih be constant tked. 

And faithful of my word, 
ril make thee glorious by my pen. 

And fahious by my sword, 
ril se^ve thee in such noble ways^ 

Was never heard 1>efore : ' ''' 

I'll crown and deck thee all With feays. 

And love thee evermore. 
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SECOND PART. 



My de£ff and only Love, take heed 

Lest thou thyself expose. 
And let all longing lovers feed ^ 

Upon such looks as those. 
A marble- wall then build about. 

Beset without a door. 
But if tliou let thy heart fly out, ^ 

rU never love thee more. 

m 

Let not their oaths, like vollies shot> 

Make any breach at all ; 
Nor smoothness of their language plot 

Which way to scale the wall ; 
Nor balb of wild fire. Love, consume 

The shrine wluch I adore : 
For if such smoke about thee fume, 

ril never love thee more. 
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I think thy virtues be too strong 

To suffer by surprise : 
Which victuaird by my love so long^ 

The siege at length must rise^ 
And leave thee ruled in that healthy 

And state thou was before^ 
But if thou turn a common-wealthy 

I'll never love thee more* 

« 

But if by firaud^ or by consent. 

Thy heart to ruin come^ 
ril sound no trumpet as I wont. 

Nor march by tuck of drum ; 
But hold my arms like ensigns^ up^ 

Thy falshood to deplore^ 
And bitterly will sigh and weep. 

And never love thee more. 

r 

111 do with thee as Nero did. 

When Rome was set on fire. 
Not only all relief forbid. 

But to a hill retire ; 
And scorn to shed a tear to see 

Thy spirit grown so poor. 
But smiling sing until I die, 

I'll never love thee mort. 



\ V 
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Yet for the love I bare thee once. 

Lest that thj name should die, . 
A monument of marble stone. 

The truth shall testify ; 
That every pUgrim passing by. 

May pity and deplore 
My case, and read the reason why 

I can love thee no more. 

The golden laws of love shall be 

Upon this pillar hung, 
A simple heart, a single ey^, 

A true and constant tongue. 
Let no man for more love pretend « 

Than he has hearts in store : 
True love begun shall never end, 

Love one and love no more. 

Then shall thy heart be set by mine, 

But in far different case : 
For mine was true, so was not thine. 

But look'd like Janus' face. 
For as the waves with every wind. 

So sails thou every shore, 
And leaves my constant heart behind 

Uow can I love thee more ! 



(^ 



